




















ROSALIND RUSSELL 


One hundred easy ways to lose a man. 
































The favorite... America’s most famous hat, the Stetson Whippet. And can’t 
you see why? —The perfectly proportioned crown, the going-places 
look of the bound brim, the easy assurance of the crease... all these features 


make this thoroughbred Stetson universally becoming! 


ask for the Stetson \Whigoet, 10 
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When the traffic is heavy... 





ky Chief PACKS PUNCH ! 


Ex) Volatane Control is the reason. Volatane 


mntrol means volatility and octane in Sky Chief are controlled 
entifically —to put maximum speed in your starts and warm- 
iS. . « Maximum smoothness in tr: iffic, on the straight-a-ways 
dup the hills. Fill your car with ‘ “punch” today. Fill up with j 

y Chief at your Texaco Dealer—she best friend your car ever had. THE TEXAS COMPANY 


io TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


ine 


, "Pe wane) Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and 
ett @ ' = ; 
-.and don’t forget the best motor oil your money can buy. OF / latin America 
Oy TUNE IN: To hts on television, the Texaco Star Theater 
ng MILTON, "BERLE Metropolitan Opera radio broad. 
—F panies youre (day ofternoons, See n 


lewspaper for time and station, 
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NOW! Complete home heating, 
with one unit at a price 


Servel All-Year air conditioner at a new low price...little more than 





- Watch appetites perk up—A keenly 
‘ » appetizing dining atmosphere is 
ve fN :) yours even on the hottest, stickiest Entertain any time—Real living, 
Nu days with Servel. unsurpassed family or enter- 
taining pleasure any day in 
the year—with Servel, it’s 
always perfect springtime 
weather inside. 
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Cooking is fun—Enjoy 
every kitchen hour— 
free from heat, steam 
and odors. Servel brings 
this pleasure to your 
home. Sweet dreams—Sleep 
under controlled, fresh- 
air conditions 365 days 
a year with Servel All- 
Year Air Conditioning. 





*Big-home Size 
ONLY 


1395" 


(PLUS LOCAL INSTALLATION CHARGES) 
DELIVERED 


3 full tons of refrigeration 
capacity; 96,000 Btu heat- 
ing output. Gas-fired. 









cooling, air conditioning 
almost anyone can afford! 


the rice of a heatin S stem alone! Servel year-round air conditioning for every room 
p g y * in your home—an amazing contribution to better 
living—can be yours for little more than the cost of 
an ordinary heating plant. The big-home size in a 
Servel All-Year Air Conditioner now delivers* for 


only $1395.00! 


Just think! The flick of a switch gives you clean, 
warm, draft-free air in winter—soothing, low-mois- 
ture, pollen-free air, cooled by refrigeration, in hot 
weather. Name the inside climate you want; Servel 
gives it to you—instantly! 





Extra thrifty—Cold from a flame, heat from a flame 
—whichever you want and from one compact unit 
—is a part of the secret of Servel’s low-cost comfort 
engineering. Clean, etonomical gas (oil-fired unit 
optional at slight extra cost) makes operating costs 
lower. 





Guaranteed long life—There are no moving parts 
in either heating or cooling units. This means that 
your Servel A/l-Year Air Conditioner is quiet, vibra- 
tion-free, and upkeep low. A five-year warranty on 
every unit assures you of low maintenance cost. 





Choose the heating plant that cools and air condi- 
tions your home, too! Discuss Servel All-Year Air 
Conditioning with your architect or builder. See that 
it is included in your plans. Clip and mail coupon 
today for free booklet that gives complete details. 





@ HEATS in winter 


Gives you Pn eee aes nme 

all seven eee 
air conditioning © Meccan con)" St eta 
benafite ee 
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= | FREE—''The 4th Dimension of the Modern Home” ! 

= Complete story on the benefits of Al/-Year Air | 

Conditioning. Interesting! Profusely illustrated! | 

Al ves ; | 

| Send coupon for your copy. | 

| SERVEL, INC., DEPT. T-3, Evansville 20, Indiana | 

| 

| | 

CC ————— | 

! | 

the name to watch for great advances in PN = | 
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USE LESS OIL 


-- GET THE 


LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oil changes 


This 100% Pennsylvania motor oil 
with mx Jough Film” stands up under 
intense heat. . . resists the forma- 
tion of oil-wasting engine deposits. 
Your engine stays cleaner, smoother 
running .. . uses less oil! 


Pennzoil gives all engines an extra 
margin of safety. There's a correct 
grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and service conditions. 


SOT a 4 
“3 
sign... 


©1964, The Penns 
Member Penn. Grade Crude OU Asan 


PENNZOIL” MOTOR OjL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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Joachim's Children (Cont'd) 1s magazine which realistically denies the 
puerile illusion that all is relative—morality 
beaut nd truth 
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Enlarged photo shows the transistor before 
and after being encased in its plastic 


shell. Inset, Transistor actual size 


Iranstistor_ 








mighty mite of electronics 


Increasingly you hear of a new elec- 
tronic device — the transistor. Be- 
cause of growing interest, RCA—a 
pioneer in transistor development 
for practical use in electronics —an- 
swers some basic questions: 


Q: What is a transistor? 

A: The transistor consists of a particle 
of the metal germanium imbedded in 
a plastic shell about the size of a kernel 
of corn. It controls electrons in solids in 
much the same way that the electron 
tube handles electrons in a vacuum. 
But transistors are not interchangeable 
with tubes in the sense that a tube can 
be removed from a radio or television 
set and a transistor substituted. New 
circuits as well as new components are 
ne eded. 

Q: What is germanium? 

A: Germanium is a metal midway be- 
tween gold and platinum in cost. but 
a penny or two will buy the amount 
needed for one transistor. Germanium 
is one of the basic elements found in 
coal and certain ores. When painstak- 
ingly prepared, it has unusual electrical 
characteristics which enable a trans- 
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istor to detect, amplify and oscillate as 
does an electron tube. 


Q: What are the advantages of tran- 

sistors in electronic instruments? 
A: They have no heated filament, re- 
quire no warm-up, and use little power. 
They are rugged shock-resistant and 
unaffected by dampness. They have 
long life. These qualities offer great 
opportunities for the miniaturization, 
simplification, and refinement of many 


types of electronic equipment. 


Q: What is the present status of tran- 
sistors? 

A: There are a number of types, most 

still in development. RCA has demon- 

strated to 200 electronics firms—plus 

Armed Forces representatives — how 

transistors could be used in many dif- 

ferent applications. 

Q: How widely will the transistor be 
used in the future? 

A: To indicate the range of future ap- 


plications, RCA scientists have demon- 
strated experimental transistorized am- 
plifiers, phonographs, radio receivers 
(AM, FM, and automobile), tiny trans- 
mitters, 
number of television circuits. Because 


electronic computers and a 


of its physical characteristics, the trans- 
istors qualify for use in lightweight, 
portable instruments. 


* a s 


RCA scientists, research men and engi 
neers, aided by increased laboratory 
facilities, have intensified their work in 
the field of transistors. The multiplicity 
of new applications in both military 
and commercial fields is being studied. 
Already the transistor gives evidence 
that it will greatly extend the base of 
the electronics art into many new fields 
of science, commerce and industry. 
Such pioneering assures finer perform- 
ance from any product or service trade- 


marked RCA and RCA Victor. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 





so alone. 
so helpless 





The war for survival still goes on for countless thousands of children — like this 
litle girl — caught in World War’s aftermath. For many, finding food is a daily 
problem; some have no shelter at all, and most lack basic clothing. One observer 
writes: “It would make your heart bleed to hear these little ones plead for a warm 


sweater, a pair of shoes or a rag doll.” 


SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 


You can send not only freedom from 
want, but love and the heartlift of hope. 
The SAVE THE CHILDREN Child Spon- 
sorship Plan reaches out to thousands of 
children with clothing, food and other 
necessities. These are sent in your name to 
Austria, Finland, France, Western Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy or Lebanon for only 


$8 a month, It takes so little to bring a 
smile to the lips and heart of a child. 

SCF will send you the story of the child 
you are helping, a picture too, if possible. 
You may write your child’s parents and 
learn first-hand what your generosity 
means to a child in a war-scarred land. 
Send a contribution today. 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (A partial list) 


Herbert Hoover, Thomas J. Watson, Faith Baldwin, Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie, 
James A. Farley, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Norman Rockwell, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D.D. 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION ” 


80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





name, picture, story and address. 


City. 


! Contributions to the Save the Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 


@ 1 would like to sponsor a boy [] girl [) about 
(country). | will pay $96.00 for one year (or $8.00 a month). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year [_) the first month C). Please send me the child’s 


@ | cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by giving $e 
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The Sove the Children Federation is a non-profit, non-sectorian membership corporation orgonized in 1932 
fo serve underprivileged children without regard to race, creed or color. 
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our heads are knocked off, that may be an 
end of our dreaming. But for the moment, 
we out-Carroll Carroll in our “magic opera- 
tions in the dreamworld.” 

Haroip E. Wotre 
Belleville, Il. 


SIR: 

WHEN  QUEASIER 
SLUMGULLIONS ARE 
WILL BREW THEM. 

GORDON WILKINSON 
LAS CRUCES, N. MEX. 


Sir: 

. «. The muddled thinking of the pseudo- 
intellectuals . . . should no longer be revered 
or allowed to go unchallenged . . . Such an 
article, with its overtones and implications, 
could patriotically be emulated by other 
great magazines which both mold and reflect 
public opinion. 


PSEUDOPHILOSOPHICAL 
BREWED, YOUR WRITER 





STEPHEN E. Hart 
Randolph, Mass. 


Sir: 

. . . I find your recent gobbledygook about 
Gnosticism revolting. You and the Pope can 
play God if you want to, but whether or not 
man can ultimately attain perfection is far 
beyond the depth of either of you, let alone 
anything to do with newsreporting . . . 

NEwToN F, TorMAN 
Chesham, N.H. 


Sir: 

. . . The lost generation of our day is the 
intelligent class of people, known to many as 
the eggheads. They have lost the leadership 
and the respect of the common people. It 
seems to mean so little to them that this very 
class is the first to be “liquidated” when and 
where the Communists take over . . . 

Frep I. DREXLER Sr. 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Sir: 

. «+ The philosophy of liberalism is not 
yet dead, much as you might wish it. The 
scientific disciplines including the social sci- 
ences are reinforcing historical liberalism . . . 
rather than Neo-orthodoxy . . . I wish Time 
and Niebuhr would catch up to the 20th 
century in their philosophy. 

Davin H. Core 
First Universalist. Church 
Chicago 


Sir: 


. . . So “equality before the law is based 
on each man’s dignity in God's sight?” . . . 
Equality in law and _ political liberty exist 
because stubborn and contentious people... 
have . . . forced their acceptance . . . I ob- 
ject to giving religion credit for democracy 
merely because religion momentarily ap- 
proves it, as I would object to giving Com- 
munism credit for unions or the A.M.A. 
credit for private health insurance. 

Joun B, Tuomas, M.D. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Sir: 

- «. In its first triumphant march among 
the dispossessed masses of the Roman Em- 
pire, Christianity’s appeal was not that of a 
heavenly salvation after death, but of the 
coming of a heavenly ordained society of 
brotherly sharing right here upon our com- 
mon earth—and of the resurrection of the 
faithful dead to share in it. That hope met 
the same ardent response then as the not 
wholly dissimilar Communist hope meets 
among the dispossessed today. But the basic 
Christian methods of overcoming evil with 
active goodness was and is in diametrical 
opposition to the Communist methods .. . 
The one method helps create the world it 
| dreams of; the other destroys it ... We 
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How “young” will they be at 65? 


de NG PEOPLE today have an excellent 
chance to live beyond their sixty-fifth 
birthday. Already there are over 12 million 


Americans who are past 65. By the end of 


the century it is estimated that there will be 
nearly twice as many. 


Most of these millions can look forward 
to being healthier, happier, “younger” after 
65 than people of that age have ever been. 
This has been made possible chiefly by med- 
ical advances which have ushered in a new 
era of health for people of all ages, 


If you are one of those to whom the 
words “old age” conjure up an unpleasant 
picture, you are likely to be heartened by 
the views of authorities. They say that old 
need not be endured; that it can ac- 





tually be enjoyed. 


This depends largely, however, on what 


IPYRIGHT 1653 —METROFO an 


you do to safeguard your health. 


Over the years, adjustments in diet may 
be desirable. While the quantity of food 
required in later life usually becomes less, 
the need for the essential proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals remains unchanged. More- 
over, proper dict is a safeguard against 
overweight which burdens the heart and 
often paves the way for diabetes, arthritis, 
and high blood pressure, 


Of course the best way to conserve good 
health is to place yourself under your doc- 
tor’s care and go to him for a periodic 
health examination as often as he recom- 
mends it. By following you through the 
years, your doctor will also come to know 


you as an individual... what your personal 





problems are, what strains your work places 
on you, what your reactions are in umes of 


NSURANCE Meany 


«= 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


AM UAl : 


1 Mavwox Avexte, New 
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Mi 


¢ 


mux 10, N.Y 


NY Name 


City- 


Please mail me a free copy 
of Metropolitan’s new book- 


let, 553T, “Years To Cor 


Street 


Stress, Such information is of great value to 
the doctor in solving many health problems. 


He can also advise you about your daily 
habits—such as getting plenty of rest and 
Sleep and practicing moderation in all activ- 
ities. 

Enjoyment in later years also rests to a 
great extent upon one’s mental attitude. 
This is why it is important to keep up your 
Outside interests, including hobbies. Such 
activities will help keep you young in heart 
2 in Outlook, 





and your 








At no time of life should we take good 
health for granted. Rather, we should plan 
and work for it, just as we do for the other 
worthwhile things of life. By doing so, more 
and more of us can anticipate being “young” 
at 65... and perhaps even in our seventies, 


eighties, and nineties, 














Yours Very Coolly! 
FLORSHEIM SHOES 


of Long-Wearing 


Nylon Mesh 


Florsheim pioneered nylon mesh and presents 
for Summer the broadest possible selection of 
styles, colors, and combinations—light with 
dark, matching “daytime darks,” the new 
pepper-and-salt’ tweedy mesh, combined with 


calf, suede, alligator calf. All yours—very coolly! 





The Kexmoon, S-1500, 
fan calf and brown nylon mesh 


“Daytime Dark.” 818.95 


Other 
Florsheim Styles T7 95 and higher 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 








might all profit by a study of ... those 
highly mystical yet prs ee folk, the Quak- 
ers. (Yes, I'm a Quaker 


Lae 1s L. WILson 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir: 

. The world’s way out of Gnostic con- 
fusion “depends largely on the U.S.” If that 
is true, the world is sunk. Because there is, 
and/or are, more Gnostic influences running 
riot through every stage of American life 
than ever existed in any other country or 
civilization . 

SAMUEL COLLIN MacDonaLp 
North Fourchu, N.S., Canada 





Sir: 

The comments on Gnosticism and ancient- 
world Catholicism by Tir and Dr. Voegelin 
are unnecessarily pedantic. Gnosticism and 
Catholicism were to ancient Christianity 
what Trotskyism and Stalinism are to today’s 
Marxism. And just as orthodox Catholicism 
defeated Gnosticism in the ancient ideological 
battle, so did Stalinism defeat Trotskyism in 
the modern one; while the result in both in 
stances was that the victorious doctrine be 
came orthodox, its leaders and followers in 
political control of their areas, while the 
ousted ideology became heretic (or “devia- 
tionist,” to use the mildest Kremlin term), 
its leaders and followers subject to official 
persecution, banishment, execution . . . 


J. R. HErLBRON 








Los Angeles 


Sir: 
My attention was arrested by the 
startling similarity of your first “conviction” 


» to some words of Cicero found in his De Re 


Publica, Wl, 33. Time says, “That God's 
order ... includes a moral code ... not 
subject to man’s repeal, suspension or amend- 
ment.” Cicero said, “There is indeed a true 
law unchanging, everlasting It is not 
allowable to repeal, amend or suspend it. . .” 
W. T. Rapivs 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sir: 

It is a scornful repudiation of the 
principle instituted by Jefferson in the foun- 
dation of our country and of every charac- 
teristic which makes American history the 
distinctive successful “experiment” before 
the critical eyes of the world which Lincoln 
stated it was, namely: belief in the basic 
goodness and self-improvable nature of 
men... 








ELmo R. RICHARDSON 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

. An erudite exposé of the muddled 
thinking which has dominated Western Eu- 
ropean and American coo moral and 
diplomatic activities for the last half ce ntury. 
The obvious failure of the Welfare State, 
nationalization and all the trappings of eco- 
nomical and domestic featherbedding in Brit- 
ain speaks for itself. The hasty scuttle of 
benevolent imperialism (a much misunder- 
stood word in the U.S.) from backward and 
dependent peoples was a second victory hand- 
ed on a plate to the Kremlin—the first vic- 
tory was, of course, the Roosevelt idea that 
the Russian leopard had changed its spots 
in three short years of war... 


P. B. JouNnson 








Cheshire, England 
Sir: 

With journalism covering the story 
of man with such an insight . . . it may be 
that statesmen will also catch up with 
reality. 

CarROLL HINDERLIE 
Watertown, S. Dak. 
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“Favorite Station” 


Signal-Seeking Car Radio 


Here is an entirely new idea—the nearest thing to a 
completely satisfying automobile radio ever developed! 

It's the new Delco “Favorite Station” Signal-Seeking Radio, 
a sensational new model that combines push-button tuning 
of any five pre-selected stations with Delco Radio's 
now-famous signal-seeking mechanism. With this 
advance-type radio you can instantly select your favorite 
local station by push-button, or, by using the 

signal-seeking device, any station within range can be 
brought in. What's more, you can readjust the push-button 
mechanism to get any combination of five stations in a 
matter of seconds! To appreciate how this amazing, all-new 
automobile radio will add to your driving and listening 
pleasure, ask to have it demonstrated by your car dealer, 


DELCO RADIO 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Tuning Instantly Readjusted! 


To readjust push-button tuning to any 
new combination of five stations, you 
merely move five small sliding red tabs 
until each is opposite a desired station. 

As you leave one area you can adjust 
to a new local group of five stations. 





Signal-Seeking Tuner Works Automatically! 


Press the station selector bar and the 
Signal-Seeking Tuner travels across the 
dial until it encounters a station signal 
Another touch of the finger and the 

next station comes in... up to 50 sta- 
tions can be received in many localities! 





Safety with Listening Pleasure! 


Owners of this new Delco Radio can 
operate its Signal-Seeking Tuner with- 
out taking their eyes from the road or 
their hands from the wheel. . . by de- 

sca a foot control switch on the 
joor board! This feature is optional. 
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Provides “super-comfort” 


for today’s supermarkets 
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first name in air conditioning 


This woman’s eyes have witnessed a revolution —in sell- 
ing. Short years ago, she saw her first supermarket. 
Big and barn-like. Freckled with gaudy placards. Now 
what? You know the answer: bright, attractive stores, 
low prices—and often Carrier air conditioning. In 
today’s supermarkets, you shop in super-comfort. Fruits 
are fresher, vegetables are crisper—because air condi- 
tioning includes humidity control. Cabinets are bright 
and clean. Shopping is easier. And business increases 
for supermarket owners. = Is your business a super- 
market, a dress shop, a drug store, a restaurant? Carrier 


i 
it 
PEF 


} 


air conditioning can help you — whether you require a 
Carrier Weathermaker, largest selling packaged air 
conditioner in America, or a Carrier installed system. 
= Carrier provides a wider range of air conditioning 
equipment than any other manufacturer. Carrier people 
founded the air conditioning industry more than 50 
years ago. Today more Carrier air conditioning is 
serving more people and more purposes than any other 
make, All this experience is yours to command. Look 
for Carrier in the Classified Telephone Direc tory. 


Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 
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Ont iinarBiadin. 


You may have seen the picture on 
this page before. although it never ace 
tually appeared on a Tre cover, It 
was a movie prop used in the film. 
A Woman of Distinction, in which 
Rosalind Russell played the part of a 
college dean of women. After finishing 
the movie, she had the make-believe- 
cover painting framed. and hung it in 
the lounge of the bathhouse beside her 
swimming pool in Beverly Hills. When 
friends would drop in and remark. “Oh, 
I didn't know you were on TIMeE’s 
cover,” she would answer casually, 
“Sure. look, there it is.” 

This week Miss Russell is on the 
real cover of Time as a result of her 
success in a very different role. And 
she regards her appear- 
ance on the cover of Time 
as a climax to the critical 
acclaim which followed 
the opening of her Broad- 
way hit, Wonderful 
Town, 

In years of reading 
TIME cover stories, Miss 
Russell says she had nev- 
er expected to be the sub- 
ject of one herself. “It 
just’ didn't cross my 
mind,” she explains. 
“You see. in Hollywood 
» + + T never had the big 
publicity build-up. In the 
eyes of the studio, my 
work was limited. For 
years I played second leads, taking the 
man away from Jean Harlow—just long 
enough to give him back. When I asked 
for better publicity, they would say, 
‘There just isn’t any story in you. Now 
if you were born on the wrong side of 
the tracks, we could start out with the 
old torn wallpaper and then pan over 
to your minklined swimming pool.’ ” 

But now that Rosalind Russell has 
proved the experts wrong again, she 
finds Time's approach different from 
that of anyone else who has ever in- 
terviewed her. Recently, when her sis- 
ter phoned her at her hotel suite, she 
explained her abrupt manner by say- 
ing: “You see, I'm living with Tre 
magazine people. In fact, they're here 
now.” And she has been hearing ever 
since from various people who have 
been interviewed by Ture correspond- 
ents: the girl who lived next door in 
Waterbury, Conn., her mother, broth- 
er, sisters, many of her associates, and 
an old schoolteacher, who called to 
apologize for not remembering what 
year Miss Russell had graduated from 
high school. 








HoLtywoop's RUSSELL 
“It's like toking stock.” 


Says Miss Russell: “There are no 
interviews quite like Time's, Usually 
an interviewer has limited time and 
wants something specitic—something 
on a film or fashion. on make-up or 
why you want to play a part—but a 
personality interview really throws you. 
You don’t know quite what to do— 
go into your tap dance, recite a poem 
you learned at the age of four. or 
what. You're rather embarrassed when 
you realize that you've been saying 
nothing but ‘I, I, I. for three hours. 
And all the time you wonder what 
they are making of it. When you are 
interviewed by Tre, it's like taking 
stock of yourself. It takes you way 
back in your life and makes you think 
of all the people you've ever known. 
It makes you realize how much you 
owe to the people who've 
helped you along—like 
George Cukor, who made 
me play my part in The 
Women in a certain Way. 
I wouldn't have done it 
that way, but he was 
responsible for the suc- 
cess of that part.” 

Miss Russell describes 
herself as a “relentless, 
assiduous, cover-to-cov- 
er” TiMe-reader, “I've 
been reading Tite for 
22 Or 23 years.” she says, 
“ever since it got to 
be something that was al- 
ways talked about...” 
Rosalind Russell is also a 
Trae-collector. She has a full collec- 
tion of Marcu or Trae films from the 
time of the Austrian Anschluss in 1938 
until after the end of World War Il. 
She occasionally runs them off on a 
16-mm. projector because, she says, 
they make a “remarkable record” of 
the war period. In her garage, she has 
stored away all the wartime i es of 
Time, as well. But all the covers are 
torn off. She has used the covers to 
paper three walls of a room in her pool 
house. Whenever conversation lags, she 
Says, a glance at almost any one of 
the cover subjects will get things hum- 
ming again. 

With this issue, Miss Russell has a 
special cover to add to the collection. 
If it happens to stir up conversation, 
however. she may find herself with 
little to say. After her Tre inter- 
views. Rosalind Russell feels all talked 
out on the subject of Rosalind Russell. 
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y TV set will give you a picture. But why settle 
for any but the clearest pictures... crisp, sharp, steady... 
as only Magnavox, the specialist in electronics, can bring you. 
Unless you have seen Magnavox you can’t really know how wonderful 
TV can be. Magnascope Big-Picture System eliminates glare and 
reflections, and High-Fidelity sound gives life-like realism. 

All models are available with built-in UHF tuner. No other TV 

can match Magnavox for value... for direct-to-dealer 

selling passes savings to you. See Magnavox and judge 

for yourself. Look for your nearest dealer in the 


classified ‘phone book. Prices as low as 


$298.50 for 21-inch console. 















THE MODERN SYMPHONY 
21-inch TV-Radio-Phonograph Com- 
bination. Gold-tooled Florentine - oa, 
panel slides to give access to radio- i POI 
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“ BETTER SIGHT 
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chassis. Authentic French Pro- 
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The Magnavox Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. - Makers of the finest in Television and Radio-Phonographs 
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THE NATION 
Dry-Creek Time 


“Ike is running like a dry creek,” 
warned the pro-Eisenhower Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers one gloomy campaign day 
last August, but soon afterward came the 
flood tide that steadily carried Ike to vic- 
tory in the election. In retrospect, the 
days of the dry creek defined Ike Eisen- 
hower as a man who first sets his goals. 
then sits back disconcertingly until he has 
decided how to get there. Last week the 
Eisenhower Administration was in a sim- 
ilar dry-creek period, a painful interlude 
where the objectives were set but the Ad- 
ministration was getting nowhere. Items: 
@ As an instrument of foreign policy. the 
President had sent to Congress a resolu- 
tion condemning Soviet enslavement of 
captive peoples. To please the Democrats 
and the State Department professionals. 
the resolution carefully avoided condem- 
nation of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments. But Republicans, including Ike. 
had condemned the treaties roundly all 
through the campaign. Now the resolu- 
tion was shelved, perhaps for good, be- 
cause Republicans who wanted to toughen 
it were placed in the awkward position of 
fighting the President while the Demo- 
crats supported him. 

@ Without sounding out congressional 
sentiment, the President nominated 
Charles (“Chip”) Bohlen, a top-ranking 
Foreign Service careerist, to be U.S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow. Bad timing and bad 
staff work on the Bohlen case forced 
Dulles and Eisenhower to make a major 
effort to get the Bohlen nomination 
through (see below). 

@ Many a diplomatic and economic pol- 
icy decision is on dead center, waiting for 
a restatement of U.S. foreign policy and 
defense policy. This restatement, in turn. 
is waiting on Pentagon “fact finders.” 
who were asked two months ago to pre- 
pare a statement of present and future 
U.S. military capabilities. General Omar 
Bradley and his military experts. who 
underwrote most of the Truman-Acheson 
foreign policy. have not produced these 
estimates. Early this month. Bradley made 
a speech which paid more attention to 
reasons for not changing policies in Korea 
than to reasons for winning the war. 

This is typical of the resistance that Ike 
is meeting inside the Executive Branch of 
the Government. Congressional difficulties 
to date are largely a reflection of the fail- 
ure of the “permanent establishment,” 


Associated Pres 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Who's in charge? 


civilian and military, to reflect and act 
on topside decisions. 

As far as Ike's difficulties with Congress 
are concerned, he could easily go to the 
people and use his enormous prestige to 
blast his policies through. But before he 
takes such extreme measures, he probably 
could clear up a lot of his trouble with 
Congress by quietly and firmly: stiffening 
his own Administration until the “perma- 
nent establishment” understands who's in 
charge. The mood of frustration in Wash- 
ington last week, tightened by the promi- 
nence of McCarthy & Co.. indicated that 
it was high time for Ike to get moving. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Frank & Forceful 


Unexpectedly, Dwight Eisenhower has 
become a master of the press-conference 
technique. Clear, frank and forceful, he is 
turning these conferences into educational 
sessions from which the public can learn a 
lot about the President's mind and the 
nation’s business. 

Without waiting for a question, the 
President began his conference last week 
by stepping up to the big topic: Does the 
U.S. think that the shooting down of U.S. 
planes means anything ominous about re- 
lations with Malenkov'’s Russia? He 





doesn’t see anything different from the 
attacks of the past, Eisenhower said. As to 
the change-over in the Kremlin itself, he 
said, there has been, as you know, an 
expression of an intention to seek peace. 
They will never be met less than halfway, 
the President continued, because the pur- 
pose of this Administration will forever 
be to seek peace by every honorable and 
decent means. 

Maine Newshen May Craig noted that 
the President had referred in a recent 
speech to the “Korean war.” Asked May: 
“Is that a manner of speaking or do you 
differ from Mr. Truman, who always 
called it a police action?” Said Ike: It 
could be his upbringing. but when you see 
American soldiers, called out under a 
draft, suffering casualties in the numbers 
they have been suffering, it must be called 
a war as far as he is concerned. 

Clausewitz, the President continued, 
knew 150 years ago there are various 
kinds of war. Some were police actions. 
and others would get to be complicated. 
So far as he is concerned, said the Presi- 
dent, Korea is a war—a particular kind 
of war. 

Referring to the threat of Illinois’ Har- 
old Velde of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee to investigate church- 
men (Time, March 23), a reporter asked: 
“Are you in favor of the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Congress of-the U.S., in- 
vestigating Communism in the churches?” 
The President paused thoughtfully for a 
moment, rubbed his chin, and replied: If 
our churches—which certainly should be 
the greatest possible opponent of Commu- 
nism—need investigation, then we had 
better take a new look and go far beyond 
investigation of the churches in our coun- 
try. The church, with its testimony of the 
existence of an Almighty God, is the last 
thing that would be preaching. teaching or 
tolerating Communism. so therefore he 
could see no possible good to be accom- 
plished by questioning the loyalty of our 
churches, 

The President declined to back a pro- 
posal made by California’s Senator Bill 
Knowland to name Russia as an aggressor 
in Korea, When a reporter mentioned Joe 
McCarthy's opposition to Charles 
(“Chip”) Bohlen as ambassador to Mos- 
cow, Eisenhower backed Bohlen’s nomina- 
tion. He went on record against New 
York's Daniel Reed on a tax cut, and 
against Senator John W. Bricker’s pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to limit 
the treatymaking power. 








Witey, DuLtes & BOHLEN 
The battleground suddenly shifted. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Bohlen Case 


The first 
Charles E. 
bassador to 
len’s political 


stages of the fight against 
Bohlen’s confirmation as Am- 
were based on Boh- 


New Hamp- 


Russia 
background. 


shire’s Styles Bridges. Wisconsin's Joe 
McCarthy and Nevada's Pat McCarran 
said that they were against Bohlen be- 


cause he was part & parcel of the Roose- 
velt-Truman-Acheson foreign policy. Last 
week the battleground suddenly shifted 
from policy to what Joe McCarthy called 
“security.” 

The new objections to Bohlen were not 
made public. Georgia's Democratic Sena- 
tor Walter F. George, defending Bohlen, 
said that the charges were based on an 
FBI investigation of Bohlen which includ- 
ed an anonymous letter, rumors, and hear- 
say reports that Bohlen had associated in 
the past with some “dissolute persons.” 
One day last week. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles spent three hours be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee dis- 
cussing the new charges in secret. After 
the long session ended, a reassured com- 
mittee resoundingly (15-0) approved 
“Chip” Bohlen. 

Acid & Orders. Senators Bridges, Mc- 
Carthy and McCarran were refueled rath- 
er than reassured. Democrat McCarran 
charged that Dulles had cleared Bohlen 
despite objections by Robert Walter Scott 
McLeod, the State Department's chief 
security officer, who used to be Styles 
Bridges’ administrative assistant. The 
case, said McCarran. was the “acid test” 
of whether the new State Department is 
any different from the old, 

With Foreign Relations 
Chairman Alexander Wiley at 
Foster Dulles called in the press and flatly 
denied what McCarran said. The FBI re- 
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Bohlen, said Dulles, contained 
entirely unsubstantiated (The 
FBI, following its longtime practice, did 
not evaluate the material in its report.) 
McLeod (who fired 24 homosexuals in his 
first three weeks on the job) had called 
the FBI material to Dulles’ attention, but 
McLeod had not evaluated it. So. said 
Dulles, there were no differences between 
him and McLeod. Dulles’ own evaluation 
of the derogatory material: “There is not 
a whisper or a suggestion that I have been 
able to turn up throwing any doubt at all 
upon his loyalty or upon his 


port on 
rumors. 


security 


as a person.” 
Picking up McCarran’s remark about a 





Nally § 


Rosert WALTER Scott McLeop 
The serious question was burie 








test, Dulles said that since there had been 
a full investigation of Bohlen and that 
the President and the Foreign Relations 
Committee had been fully informed of it 
the whole case 
the orderly process of our Government. 

But then Joe McCarthy threw back some 


“an acid test of 








was merely 








acid of his own. He had “definitely estat 
lished,” he said, that McLeod had ref 1 
to clear Bohlen; Dulles’ statements on 
McLeod's position were “untrue.” Three 


times McCarthy scheduled meetings of his 
investigating subcommittee to hear what 
McLeod had to say. Three times McLeod 
failed to appear. said MecCar- 
thy, had McLeod to lie low 
until the Senate confirmed Bohlen. 

McCarthy proposed that Bohlen take a 
lie-detector test. Bob Taft rose to ask if 
McCarthy knew that the FBI has no cor 
fidence in the lie detector. McCarthy 
snapped right back at the majority leader. 
That was not true 

Despite all the sound & fury, the pros 
pect was still that Bohlen would be con- 
firmed by an overwhelming margin. 
G.O.P. leaders on Capitol Hill didn’t want 
to repudiate an Eisenhower appointment. 

The Right Man? The victory would 
be no tribute to the Administration's han 
dling of the case. Dulles had nominated 
Bohlen before the FBI check was made. 
Bohlen had never subjected 
to an FBI investigation. When the report 
came in, Dulles evaluated the implications 
against Bohlen as unproved and unsup- 
ported—and he convinced the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that he was right. But 
McCarthy & Co. could take advantage of 
the fact that Dulles was in the awkward 
position of justifying an appointment 
made before he had the FBI check, and 
that his department’s security man was 
not beside Dulles in the fight. 

The Eisenhower Administration, like 
the Truman Administration, has properly 
refused to make public derogatory mate 
rial about individuals which appears un 
checked in FBI files. But if the material 
in these files is to be leaked to Senators 
by employees of the executive depart 
ments, it will become the subject of semi- 
public debate. Such debate can be more 
harmful to a man in Bohlen’s position than 
an open accusation. 

Some observers saw the Bohlen case as 
the beginning of an all-out fight between 
McCarthy and Eisenhower. This view was 
premature, at least. McCarthy was nee 
dling, not charging in, and Eisenhower 
though supporting Bohlen, had launched 
no counterattack on McCarthy. 

What the Bohlen uproar proved was 
that McCarthy would continue to bury 
serious public questions in a mass of per- 
sonal innuendo unless the 
department improved its timing, and en- 
forced some discipline on its own employ- 
ees, who run to Senators with rumors and 
half-baked reports. The serious question 
buried in the Bohlen case was whether a 
man who defends the Yalta-Potsdam rec- 
ord, as Bohlen does, is the right man to 
send to Moscow in a period when the old 
policies are supposed to be changed. 


Someone 
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Work Done 


The House: 
@ Passed and sent to the Senate (where 
quick approval is expected) the joint res- 
olution to raise Oveta Culp Hobby’s Fed- 
eral Security Agency to Cabinet rank. 
q Talked, but did nothing else about the 
Democratic resolution to oust Illinois’ 
H. H. Velde as chairman of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. California's 
Donald L. (for Lester) Jackson touched off 
the talk with a 70-minute defense of 
Velde’s statement that some churchmen 
and church organizations might be investi- 
gated. After all, said Jackson, there are 
some clergymen like Washington’s Metho- 
dist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. a critic of 
the Velde committee. who “has been to 
the Communist front what Man o’ War was 
to thoroughbred racing ... Having served 
God on Sunday and the Communist front 
for the balance of the week over such a 
long period of time, it is no wonder that 
the bishop sees an investigating commit- 
tee in every vestry.” (Retorted Bishop 
Oxnam: “Congressman Jackson should 
know that there is no congressional im- 
munity from the Biblical injunction: 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness.’ ”) 
Jackson and Velde wanted the House to 
call up the ouster resolution and shout it 
down, but G.O.P. leaders still hoped to let 
it die a quiet death on the Rules Commit- 
tee’s shelf. 

The Senate: 
@ Postponed action on Hawaiian state- 
hood after the Interior Committee decided 
that its members should go to Hawaii for 
hearings. Some committee members were 
troubled by the far-flung boundaries 
(from Palmyra to the Kure Islands) set in 
the House bill, others were enticed by 
thoughts of Hawaii in the spring. 


Sitter Problem 


Oregon's Independent Wayne Morse 
last week rose on the floor of the Senate 
to make still another speech. He did not 
feel at home at his desk in the front row 
on the Republican side; he would like to 
move to “the end seat of the back row on 
the Democratic side.” The Rules Commit- 
tee will have to decide whether ex-Repub- 
lican Morse may do it. 


AGRICULTURE 
Challenge for Dairymen 


Ever since he took over as Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson has been 
preaching more free enterprise and less 
Government subsidy—a doctrine that is 
unpopular among some farmers. This 
week Ezra Benson brought his message to 
the American Dairy Association conven- 
tion in Chicago. In so doing. he put his 
head boldly into the cow’s mouth: a vo- 
ciferous part of the dairy industry thinks 
it desperately needs price supports. Ben- 
son's case was that price supports are re- 
sponsible for the industry’s present ills 
and that the dairymen would never solve 
their problems as long as they relied main- 
ly on supports. 
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When he took office, said Benson, the 
Government owned 37 million Ibs. of 
butter, 7 million Ibs. of cheese, 56 million 
Ibs. of dried milk. This supercolossal milk 
bar had been assembled to help the 
farmer and the industry maintain prices. 
But what was the actual effect of the 
Government program? The dairy industry 
was losing the public market because of 
“abnormally high prices” maintained by 
the Government. Benson cited the decline 
in butter and the use of competitive 
substitutes such as margarine and other 
spreads. In ten years, he pointed out, but- 
ter sales per consumer had dropped almost 
one-half, The overall decline in milk con- 
sumption was “alarming”: the average 
American now uses 130 Ibs. of milk less 
each year than he used in 1939. 

Then the Secretary lifted his sights from 
dairymen to all farmers who are los- 


George Skadding—Lire 
SECRETARY Benson & FRIEND 
Also a supercolossal milk bar. 


ing markets through Government-rigged 
prices. He pointed to cotton (synthetic 
fibers, such as nylon and rayon, now ac- 
count for the equivalent of 3,300,000 bales 
of cotton a year) and to wool (‘The pub- 
lic . . . has been sold on suits, rugs and 
other products that contain high propor- 
tions of fiber other than wool’). If these 
price-supported industries had been fight- 
ing to hold or expand their markets, they 
would not have become the victims of 
such deep inroads from competitors. 

For an Expanding Market. “It has be- 
come too easy,” said Benson, “to merely 
spend taxpayers’ money to bolster mar- 
kets.” He called upon the dairymen to 
meet the challenge facing their industry, 
to convert their “problems” into “oppor- 
tunities,” to improve techniques, to cut 
costs and thereby lower prices, to seek new 
outlets. “No industry thrives on a shrink- 
ing volume of business. We need an ex- 
panding, growing market .. . If the Gov- 
ernment still owns any appreciable amount 





of butter when 1954 arrives, I hope all of 
us will frankly admit our failures.” 

Specific Benson suggestions: 

“Too many people still think of milk 
primarily as baby food. Advertising and 
sales effort need to be broadened to in- 
clude all people.” As a model of what he 
meant, the Secretary pointed to “the job 
that the citrus industry has done in ex- 
panding the use of juices,” and to the 
equally vigorous expansion of “soft drinks 
and other beverages.” 

Promotion of sales in such regions as 
the South, where dairy production is low. 
and the price of fluid milk almost twice 
as high as in dairy-rich Minnesota. Wis- 
consin and adjacent states. 

More mechanization of dairy farming: 
for example, “milking direct through pipe- 
lines . . . from cow to tank to truck— 
{the milk] not once handled or lifted.” 
Teamwork by processors, retailers, farm 
and dairy groups to turn shrinking mar- 
kets into expanding markets. 

“There is no overall surplus of dairy 
products,” said Benson. “Actually, there 
exists a great shortage of milk to meet our 
full needs . . . What we have is a lack of 
adjustment to the markets—so that not 
all of the butter, cheese and dried milk is 
being consumed. If the adjustments are 
made ... the surplus problem will be 
gone.” 

For Self-Reliance. The Secretary re- 
minded his audience of his “most difficult 
decision” to date: his recent order that 
90% parity prices for dairy products will 
be continued until March 31, 1954. He had 
come to this decision after dairy leaders 
had promised, if given time, to work out 
their own marketing program with “mini- 
mum dependence on price supports.” 

Benson put his trust in a conference to 
be held next month, at which 75 farm and 
dairy leaders will draft a “plan of action” 
to start the industry back on the road of 
free enterprise and expanding sales. 


TAXES 
Probable Course: No Cut 


With some bitter words about high 
taxes and broken promises, New York’s 
white-maned Republican Representative 
Daniel Alden Reed last week announced 
that he will not try to bring his tax- 
cutting bill to the floor of the House with- 
out a green light from the Rules Commit- 
tee. Reed decided that the bill (which 
would cut individual income taxes about 
10% on July 1) would be amended to 
death if his party’s leadership was not 
ready for it. But he was quick to point 
out that he still hopes the leaders will 
bring it out. Said he: “I have not sur- 
rendered . . . I shall fight more vigorous- 
ly than ever to fulfill the pledges of the 
Republican Party.” 

While no one could say exactly what 
course tax legislation will take, most of 
the arrows last week pointed this way: 
1) House leadership will let Dan Reed's 
bill come out in mid-May, and the House 
will pass it overwhelmingly; 2) the Sen- 
ate will study the bill for a month, then 
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rewrite it to postpone cuts in both in- 
come and excess-profits taxes until next 
January; 3) the House will scream but. 
under pressure from the Administration 
to balance the budget, will finally pass 
the Senate version. 


Possible Course: No Deficit 


There is no sense in debating whether 
an income-tax cut or a balanced budget 
should come first, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce said last week. The two 
“should go hand in hand.” To achieve this 
happy combination, the chamber proposed 
that the $9.9 billion deficit in the budget 
submitted last January by Harry Truman 
can be wiped out as follows: 

@ Since they are just bookkeeping items 
anyway. take out of the budget the $1 bil- 
lion in interest the Government pays it- 
self on bonds held by its own agencies and 
the $2.3 billion it allocates to its own 
trust funds. 

@ Assume that Truman underestimated 
revenues for the coming year by $1.5 bil- 
lion, 

q Limit foreign-aid spending to $s billion, 
instead of the $7.6 billion proposed by 
Truman. 

Chop $2.2 billion off Truman’s requests 
for civilian agencies. 
@ Trim a piddling 
military budget. 

Presto! No deficit, and any further cuts 
in the military budget can be used to 
reduce taxes. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
200 Down, 700 to Go 


Before Dwight Eisenhower's inaugura- 
tion, his top aides surveyed the federal 
bureaucracy’s policymaking jobs. Key 
question: How many posts would have to 
be filled by Republicans before the new 
Administration had effective control of 
the Government? Answer: up to goo. 

Since his inauguration. Eisenhower has 
replaced about 200 policymakers. Many 
Democratic bureau have been 
around so long that they think of them- 
selves as part of the Washington scenery, 
refuse to move until firmly nudged. Two 
who were nudged last week 

Ditton S. Myer resigned as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. An agronomist 
for state governments and in 
Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. Mver went 
to Washington in 1934. serving with the 
AAA and then the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. After Pearl Harbor, he was given the 
tough chore of relocating West Coast Jap- 
anese. In 1946 he became Public Housing 
Commissioner. and in 1950 he took over 
the Interior Department's Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

CLaupe Wickarp resigned as Rural 
Electrification Administrator. A Hoosier 
hog farmer who went to Washington in 
1933 to help man the old Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Wickard was 
one of the promoters of the early New 
Deal’s_ pig-killing experiment. worked 
closely with Henry Wallace, rose to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (1940-45). When 
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$300 million off the 


bosses 





Harry Truman chose Clinton P. Anderson 
as Secretary, Wickard was taken care of 
at REA, The law creating REA specifies 
that its administrator shall be appointed 
for ten years. With three years of his ten- 
year term still before him, Wickard at 
first resisted the request for his resigna- 
tion. But last week, as he prepared to go 
back to his 620-acre farm in Indiana, he 
said: “I wouldn't stay in any place where 
I am not wanted.” 


First Slash 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
started out his administration by cutting 
down on the expensive varieties of em- 
bossed stationery in his own office and 
teaching his staff to be careful about turn- 
ing out the lights. Last week, after days & 
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ECONOMIZER WEEKS 
Awake at the switch, 


nights of shirtsleeve work, Weeks was the 
first Eisenhower Cabinet officer to propose 
a full-scale departmental budget cut. The 
Commerce Department, he told Congress, 
can operate in fiscal 1954 on $958 million 
—a cut of $169 million, or 159% below 
Harry Truman’s estimate. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Hail, Formosa! 
To see once is better than to hear a 
hundred times. 
—Chinese proverb 


Globetrotter Adlai Stevenson. journey- 
ing last week from Japan to Formosa. was 
broadening his view of Far Eastern affairs. 

In Tokyo, he urged a union of all free 
Asians against the Communist threat. 

Asia,” he said, “is what might be called 
the area of decision in the modern world. 

Japan] is one in whose hands the destiny 
of Asia, and thus of the world, must rest. 
Whether it is to be a free or a slave world 
is a decision we all face.” 





Deplaning at Taipeh, Stevenson was 
pleasantly startled by the crowd of dig- 
nitaries and cheering onlookers come to 
welcome him. He quipped: “I am greatly 
impressed. But I am not running for any 
office on this island.” 

By the end of his two-day visit with 
the Chinese Nationalists, the U.S. Demo- 
cratic leader was even more impressed. 
He had dined and talked with President 
Chiang Kai-shek (‘Very interesting, very 
interesting.” said Stevenson), watched 
Nationalist troops in maneuvers, listened 
to U.S. Ambassador Karl Rankin and oth- 
er U.S. and Chinese officials. Stevenson 
summed up his impressions for newsmen 

“Everything I have seen or heard indi- 
cates conspicuous improvement. It is al- 
ways a mistake to confuse bigness with 
greatness. This is a laboratory demonstra- 
tion of better government and a healthy 
economic setup. The fact that it is small 
does not mean it is worthless. It can be 
the most important historical accomplish- 
ment of many years if not many centuries 
in the Far East . [Formosa is] an 
essential part of the Pacific defense of the 
free world.” 





One important effect of President Eisen- 
hower’s order deneutralizing Formosa was 
brought out last week by Nationalist Chi- 
na’s permanent representative to the U.N., 
Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang. Said he: “President 
Eisenhower's message was the first time 
since the end of the war that China has 
received from the United States moral aid 
. . + Economic and military aid without 
the accompaniment of moral aid does not 
go far... If the United States, in these 
days of its world responsibility, were to 
make more use of its moral prestige in aid 
to peoples struggling for freedom, the peo- 
ple of this country would discover that 
the amount of economic and military aid 
which you are actually giving, would be 
thereby made much more effective.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Van Fleet on Korea 

Early this month, when General James 
A. Van Fleet shocked the Senate Armed 
Services Committee into an investigation 
of the U.S. Army's ammunition shortage 
(Time. March 16 ef seq.). the security- 
minded Senators heard much of his testi- 
mony in closed session. Last week the com- 
mittee released a censored version of the 
former Eighth Army commander's secret 
testimony—testimony which made it clear 
that the ammunition shortage was only one 
of many U.S. blunders in Korea. Said Van 
Fleet 
@ In June 1951, before the Korean truce 
talks began, “we had the Communist 
armies on the run... We stopped by 
order, did not pursue to finish the enemy 
. .. I believe we would have gotten all 
his heavy equipment and perhaps 200,000 
or 300,000 prisoners I was crying 
| for Washington] to turn me loose.” 
q “The war that does the most damage to 
the enemy [in Korea] is from the air. It is 
an almost one-service war that goes on. air 
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war, doing the damage to the enemy deep 
in his own territory... If the Army had 
been adequately supplied with ammunition 
- . . it would consume more of the enemy, 
the enemy supplies, create problems for 
him, which, in turn, would help our air 
service.” 

G “I am against extending this war. . . to 
any greater sphere of land mass of Asia, 
like Manchuria . . .” The U.S. should 
“confine our fighting to Korea, if possible, 
but with a victory, military victory.” 


Maginot Line of the Air 


In more than 150 U.S. newspapers last 
week, Columnists Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop offered their readers an intimate 
portrait of Dwight Eisenhower unable to 
sleep at night as he wrestled with a prob- 
lem which might end in “the physical and 
final destruction of this republic.” Ike’s 
sleeplessness, according to the Alsops, was 
caused by worry as to whether his Admin- 
istration should adopt the recommenda- 
tions of Project Lincoln, a study of U.S. 
air defenses carried out at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at the request of 
the armed services. 

Though the Project Lincoln report was 
classified “secret.” the Alsops devoted a 
series of three columns to an analysis of 
its conclusions. The M.I.T. scientists, they 
said, had decided that within two years 
the U.S.S.R. would be able to deliver an 
atomic attack “large enough to cripple or 
even devastate this country. . .” At pres- 
ent, the Alsops went on, U.S, defenses 
against such an attack were so inadequate 
that they “really amount to no air defense 
at all.” To remedy this situation, the na- 
tion must follow the Project Lincoln blue- 
print: “An early-warning net must be 
thrown around the almost inaccessible 
northern fringes of the hemisphere .. . 
All the parts [of the warning net] must 
automatically guide the defenders to the 
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JoserH ALsop 
Worried by insomnia. 
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attackers ... Fighter air bases and 
guided-missile launching sites must be 
arranged in echelons, from the air frontier 
to the American industrial heartland.” 
The estimated cost of such a program, 
said the Alsops, was $16 billion to $20 
billion. 

When other reporters began to check 
the Alsops’ story. however, the implica- 
tion that Project Lincoln was the Govern- 
ment’s prime concern collapsed like a 
pricked balloon. At a presidential press 
conference, Dwight Eisenhower quietly 
remarked that he had never studied the 
report in detail. Other Administration 
spokesmen made it clear that Project 
Lincoln is only one of several air-defense 
studies, none of which is now under active 
consideration. 

The fact was that, even if the U.S. had 
an extra $20 billion to spend, most U.S. 
strategists would want to use the money 
to buy bombers rather than for a more 
elaborate air-warning and air-defense sys- 
tem. No matter how much money is spent, 
a complete defense of the U.S. against 
atomic attack cannot be constructed, and 
the best way to deal with the threat, ac- 
cording to most military men. is to be 
ready to hurt the enemy more than he can 
hurt the U.S. “A Maginot Line on the 
ground is bad enough,” said one Air Force 
officer last week. “There isn’t any line you 
can hold in the air.” 


APPOINTMENTS 
Old & New Faces 


Nominated or appointed last week to 
posts in the Eisenhower Administration: 
G To be Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs: Walter S. (for Spen- 
cer) Robertson, 59, first-family Virginia 
investment banker and sometime China 
hand. A Democrat (who liked Ike in *s2), 
Robertson went to work for the Govern- 
ment during World War II, served as 
chief of the Lend-Lease mission to Aus- 
tralia, then as embassy counselor and 
chargé d'affaires in China’s wartime capi- 
tal, Chungking. In 1946 he headed the 
truce enforcement commission set up by 
the Marshall mission. After Marshall's 
mikeshift appeasement failed, Robertson 
quit the foreign service, went back to 
banking with the conviction that the Chi- 
nese Communists were “ruthless Marx- 
ians,” and that the U.S. had “sold China 
down the river.” 

@ To be Governor of Guam: Ford Q. 
(for Quint) Elvidge, 60, Seattle lawyer. 
When Interior Secretary Douglas McKay 
asked him whether he would accept the 
governorship, Elvidge protested that he 
was not ready to “retire to a South Sea 
isk:nd and sit under a palm tree”: he 
agreed to take the job only after McKay 
assured him that it was “a tough assign- 
ment.’ What makes it tough is that the 
Navy and the civilian administrators are 
waging a cold war to decide who is going 
to run the island. 

@ To be Commissioner of Public Roads 
Francis V. (for Victor) du Pont, 58, fin- 
ancier, Republican National Committee- 





Joe Colognori 
WaLter ROBERTSON 
Fed up with appeasement. 


man. A member of the chemical clan (his 
father was T. Coleman du Pont). Du 
Pont served for 27 years 23 as chair- 
man) in Delaware's State Highway De- 
partment, is given major credit for the 
State’s A-1 road system. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


For President? 

The presidential bug is no respecter of 
political party, reason or season. Last 
week, some three years before the next 
national political convention, Washing- 
ton’s political medicine men thought the 
bug had bitten these fellow townsmen: 

Tennessee's Estes Kefauver, 49, who 
ran stronger than any other Democrat in 
the presidential primaries last year, never 
has stopped running. never has seen fit to 
kill off the spreading legend that Kefau- 
ver could have beaten Eisenhower. 

Texas’ Lyndon Johnson, 44, who last 
year drained the last ounce of publicity 
out of his thoroughgoing, watchdog com- 
mittee on military affairs, as Senate mi- 
nority leader in the 83rd Congress now 
shows a rare talent for keeping Northern 
Fair Dealers and Southern Democrats 
working harmoniously on his team. 

Missouri's Stuart Symington, 41, Har- 
ry Truman's energetic Secretary of the 
Air Force, who won the Democratic nomi- 
nation to the Senate last summer over 
Truman and Pendergast opposition, then 
won the election while Stevenson lost to 
Ike, now is speaking out plainly for a 
strong U.S. defense policy. Symington 
has even picked his 1956 Opponent: Joe 
McCarthy. 

California's William F, Knowland, 44, 
who used California’s power in the 1952 
G.O.P. Convention to Strengthen his own 
position with GOPoliticos, has since deft- 
ly gained complete control of federal pa- 
tronage in California. In the Senate he 
has made his mark as a champion of a 
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strong U.S. foreign policy in the Far East 
(pro Nationalist China, anti Korean stale- 
mate), and last week asked the Adminis- 
tration to condemn Russia as an aggressor 
in Korea, 


REPUBLICANS 


Storm in Kansas 


In Kansas last week, farmers from Abi- 
lene to Topeka watched and worried as 
dust storms swirled across the state. silt- 
ing down the new grass and dimming the 
sun. Across the U.S., politicians’ eves were 
watching an entirely different kind of 
Kansas storm, a_ political tempest, its 
gusts reaching all the way to Washington. 
In its center was Charles Wesley (Wes) 
Roberts, 49, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 

Eyebrows & Questions. The first clouds 
had appeared Feb, ro. That day the Kan- 
sas City Star carried a half-column story 
from its Kansas correspondent, Alvin S, 
McCoy, about a Kansas state hospital 
building. It was a tuberculosis hospital 
built in 1928 under a strange arrangement 
between the state and the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, a fraternal insurance 
company. The A.O.U.W. paid for con- 
struction of the building on state property 
at Norton, in northwestern Kansas: the 
state agreed to run the hospital, giving 
A.O.U.W. policyholders a priority on its 
beds. In March 1951, when the insurance 
order’s list of patients had dwindled to 
only one, the A.O.U.W. sold the building 
to the state for $110,000. Reporter Mc- 
Coy discovered that the A.O.U.W. had 
reported its net from the sale at $11,000 
less than the state paid. The point of his 
story; Where did the $11,000 go? 

Two days later, State Insurance Com- 
missioner Frank Sullivan provided the an- 
swer. Wes Roberts, who had represented 
the A.O.U.W. in the transaction, got the 
$11,000 as his fee. Reporters and legisla- 
tors promptly raised some eyebrows and 
some questions. If Roberts had promoted 
the sale of the building, which had to be 
paid for by the legislature, wasn’t he lob- 
bying? He hadn’t registered, as lobbyists 
must under Kansas law. Then an even 
more basic question arose. There was a 
1927 letter signed by the state business 
manager indicating that the state expected 
to get the building for nothing if the 
A.O.U.W. ever gave it up. Had the state 
bought a building that it already owned? 

Under all of these questions was the 
bigger one of principle. Had Roberts sold 
his political influence? The Kansas legisla- 
tors created a special committee and be- 
gan to investigate. One of the first wit- 
nesses was Wes Roberts himself. 

He was proud to tell of his part in sale 
of the building. Roberts testified. At the 
time he was a private citizen in the public- 
relations business, held no state or party 
office, although he had recently resigned as 
Republican state chairman, and had long 
been a power in Kansas politics. The price 
had been approved by the state architect, 
and Roberts felt it was a good buy for the 
state. He had talked to members of the 
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State Social Welfare Board (which super- 
vises the state hospitals), and had asked 
only one legislator for information. Said 
he: “TI was scrupulous in making no lobby 
approach to the legislators.” 

Then Roberts turned to the general 
question of influence peddling. Said he: “I 
challenge these accusers to bring forth a 
single person with whom I was in contact 
who will stand up to me and say I exer- 
cised any political influence... A set of 
circumstances was deliberately twisted 


and distorted in a calculated plot to black- 
en my name and destroy my usefulness in 
my present position.” 

"Double a Democrat." Strife within 
Kansas Republican ranks, boiling long 
before the hospital fuss. spilled over. Gov- 





United Press 
G.O.P. CHAIRMAN Roperts 


Out of the west, a gusty disturbance. 


ernor Edward F. Arn, a member of the 
G.O.P. faction that includes Roberts and 
U.S. Senator Frank Carlson, testified that 
he found nothing wrong with the transac- 
tion. He said that Reporter McCoy 
“stirred up and distorted the whole thing” 
because of a grudge against Roberts. 
Three other witnesses said they had heard 
McCoy say he was going to “get” Roberts. 

McCoy, who wields considerable polit- 
ical influence of his own in Kansas, came 
forward to testify that he had merely re- 
ported the facts. Lieutenant Governor 
Fred Hall, who leads the G.O.P. faction 
that bitterly opposes Carlson, Arn and 
Roberts, mused to reporters that in con- 
trast to Democratic five-percenters, Rob- 
erts had turned out to be a ten-percenter. 
Said he: “Perhaps Wes Roberts had to 
show he could double a Democrat .. . His 
conduct in this transaction was, at the 
very least, morally outrageous.” Aging 
(65) Alf Landon, a member of the Hall 





group, charged that Roberts had “made a 
raid on the public treasury which 
stinks to high heaven.” 

Before the week was out, Kansas Attor- 
ney General Harold R. Fatzer filed suit 
for the state to recover the $110,000 paid 
for the building. A.O.U.W. officials 
promptly said they were confident that 
the courts would establish their right to 
sell the building.. 

This week the legislature’s investigating 
committee is to turn in its report. Even if 
the committee exonerates Wes Roberts, 
the highest powers of the Republican Par- 
ty are sure to consider the case. As some 
others before Roberts have learned. a 
national political chairman of this era 
must have a record which avoids the 
appearance of evil. 


CRIME 


Four a Minute 


Crime is on the increase in the U.S.. 
the FBI reported last week. Its records 
for 1952 show 2,036,510 major crimes 
(four a minute), up 8.5% over 1951, and 
the highest yearly total so far. The bu- 
reau’s breakdown: 

Felonious homicide (murder and willful 
or negligent manslaughter): 12,860, up 
4-3% Over 1951. 

Rape (including statutory rape): 17,- 
240. up 2.6%. 

Aggravated assault (with intent to kill 
or maim): 87,930, up 11.8%. 

Robbery: 58,140, up 11.6%. 

Burglary: 442,760, up 8.7%. 

Theft (except automobiles): 1,202,270, 
up 7.5%. 

Automobile theft: 215,310, Up 9.3%. 


LAW 
Lisbon Sequel 


Jane Froman’s $2,500,000 damage suit 
against Pan American World Airways for 
injuries in a 1943 Lisbon crash (Time, 
March 23) ended last week. For her crip- 
pled leg, Miss Froman got $8,300; for her 
lost luggage, $750. Accordionist Gypsy 
Markoff, who had sought $1,000,000 for 
her own injuries and lost luggage. received 
$9,580. Jane’s ex-husband, Donald Ross, 
who had asked $100,000, got nothing. The 
directed verdict gave Plaintiffs Froman 
and Markoff the maximum allowable 
under the Warsaw Convention. which 
sets a ceiling for international air-accident 
damages, except in cases where the acci- 
dent is caused by “willful misconduct.” 


War Between the States 


Last week, in a Plymouth, Mass. jail, 
Louis Bob Conley, 32, was serving the 
35th month of what may be a self-imposed 
life sentence. All he had to do to gain re- 
lease was to bring his daughter Lynette, 
8, back from Texas to her mother in 
Brockton, Mass. But Conley is a proud 
and stubborn Texan. Said he: “I'll spend 
the rest of my life in prison before I 
bring her back.” 

Ten years ago Conley, then a Signal 
Corps sergeant, met and married pretty 
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cille LaCroix, After the war the Con- 
leys settled down in Amarillo. Lucille was 
unhappy. In January 1947 she shipped her 
clothes back to Brockton, borrowed $280 
from loan companies, withdrew the Con- 
leys’ last $430 from the bank. Then one 
night she got Bob to take her to a movie. 
During the show she sneaked out leaving 
Bob sitting in the theater picked up the 
baby and caught a Brockton-bound plane. 

Bob went to Brockton, got in a scuffle 
with Mother-in-Law LaCroix. took baby 
Lynette back to Amarillo, where she is 
still cared for by Bob's mother. Bob went 
to Massachusetts, where Probate Judge 
Harry Stone, who had given custody of the 
child to Lucille in a divorce action. sen- 
tenced Bob to nine months for contempt 
because he refused to bring Lynette back 
from Texas. Since then Judge Stone has 
resentenced him four times, as each term 
expired. 

In the midst of the tug of war 
Stone delivered some obiter 





Judge 

that 
outraged every Texan. “I've never known 
a Northern woman to marry one of those 


dicta 


Southern gentlemen,” he said, “but what 
she got it in the neck. Some of them 
would as soon beat a woman as they 


would a horse.” Said Bob Conley: “I never 
beat a horse.” 


TRAFFIC 


Choice of Punishments 

When John P. Moodie’s automobile 
struck and killed Pedestrian Robert I 
McDonell in Detroit last June, McDon- 
ell’s widow Faye was left with four small 
children to feed, and a fifth on the way. 
Last week Detroit Traffic Judge John D. 
Watts (see cut) offered Moodie a choice 
of punishments: go to jail for “four or 
five years,” or help support the McDonell 
children for five years. Moodie. a $1 20-a- 
week tool-factory worker with four chil- 
dren of his own to support, agreed to pay 
the widow $80 a month, 


“Ona Horrible Road" 


For most of her 44 years, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gutheridge of Minneapolis has patiently 
endured an existence remarkable only for 
its bleakness. Deserted by her husband in 
1945, Mrs. Gutheridge went to work as a 
hotel clerk at $32 a week. A year ago, 
when a foot infection forced her to give 
up the hotel job, she turned to unreward- 
ing makeshifts: baby-sitting caring for 
old people, tinting photos and painting 
figurines. She managed to support herself 
and take care of her crippled, 83-year- 
old father, but her weary eyes and tight 
mouth testified to her conviction that she 
was “on a horrible road of trying and not 
getting any place.” 

One night last January, after sitting up 
with some old people Dorothy Guthe- 
ridge started home in her 1948 Ford. Her 
record as a driver was one thing about 
which Mrs. Gutheridge could boast. In 28 
years of driving she had never been found 
guilty of a traffic violation. That night 
however, as she was swinging into a left 
turn, she struck and killed 17-year-old 
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LaVonne Anderson. “The first thing I 
knew, I saw this girl on my fender,” said 
Mrs. Gutheridge. “I don’t know where 
she came from.’ 

Tragedy & Torment. Convinced that 
the tragedy had not been her fault. the 
police did not even book Mrs. Gutheridge. 
Later that night, however. the phone rang 
in her small apartment. When she picked 
up the receiver, a young man’s voice 
asked harshly: “How does it feel to be 
a murderess, Mrs. Gutheridge? 


Nearly every day thereafter Dorothy 


Gutheridge’s phone rang—sometimes at 

or 3 in the morning. sometimes about 7 as 
she was getting out of bed. Often when 
Mrs. Gutheridge picked up the phone, she 
was greeted with a silence broken only by 
the sound of breathing at the other end 
of the line. Sometimes, half-hypnotized, 





her telephone tormentor so that they 
might trap him. But Dorothy Gutheridge 
near collapse, could no longer endure the 
sound of her phone and the relentless 
daily question. With her father, she fled 
to a relative’s home. “Sometimes I think 
I am an instrument of death she said 
last week. “Sometimes it just seems I can 
never get in an automobile again. I don’t 
know what I am going to do, but I think 
I'll go crazy if 1 ever hear that 
again,” 


voice 


Tenin a Sedan 

On the evening before Raymond Mat- 
lock’s eighth birthday, his family headed 
for Washington, N.J., 15 miles south of 
the Matlock farm, to buy presents for his 
party. Packed into the new Matlock sedan 
were Raymond and nine relatives: father 
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After death in the 


she waited for several minutes before het 
unknown tormentor slowly asked his ques- 
tio... “How does it feel, Mrs. Guthe- 
ridge?” Then the phone would click and 
go dead. 

Shadow & Substance. For 24 months 
Dorothy Gutheridge lived a haunted life. 
“I couldn't sleep at night.” she remem- 
“I just stared at the ceiling.” Worst 
of all were the frequent occasions on 
Which she had to use her car. “When I 
drove at night,” she said last week. “I 
thought I saw people in every shadow, 
every dark spot.” 

One night two weeks ago, as Mrs. 
Gutheridge was driving home after a day 
spent caring for two elderly women, one 
of the shadows she feared took on sub- 
stance. Seventy-five-year-old Mrs. Cath- 
erine Panko, jaywalking at an intersec- 
tion, stepped out into the path of Dorothy 
Gutheridge’s Ford. Next day Mrs. Panko 
died of her injuries. 

Once again the police absolved Mrs. 
Gutheridge of blame. They suggested, too. 
that she try to arrange a meeting with 


bers. 





street, a plan for survival. 


at the wheel, mother, brother. three sis- 
ters, grandmother, two aunts. 

After the Matlocks started south. a 
northbound trailer truck driven by John 
Scarantino passed through Washington. 
Three miles outside Washington, Scaran- 
tino (whose New Jersey driving rights 
were revoked last year when he failed to 
appear in court on a charge of passing on 
& curve) swerved into the left-hand lane 
to avoid a truck parked on the shoulder 
ahead of him. He saw the oncoming Mat- 
lock car too late. All of the Matlocks ex- 
cept Raymond were killed outright: R iy- 
mond died next morning, on his birthday, 

The National Safety Council announced 
that never before in the annals of U.S. 
traffic disasters had so many persons been 
killed in a single automobile. 

In Palmetto, Fla. last week, seven mem- 
bers of one family—Wilbur C. Bearden 
and his wife, three children. mother and 
brother-in-law—were killed when their 
automobile rammed into a locomotive at 
a crossing, 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 


\ 


Harry Truman, off 
to Hawaii for a month's vacation with 


Bess and Margaret, gets a warm hand- 
shake during stopover in San Francisco. 











TOURISTS IN 
THE SPRING 


With the first warmth of spring, travel- 
ers everywhere seemed suddenly seized 
with that old feeling. As always, Holly- 
wood movie stars, perennial birds of pas- 
sage, were on the move with a busy chirp- 
ing and display of spring plumage. Other 
travelers were bent on more momentous 
missions: Marshal Tito, to spend a prece- 
dent-making week in Great Britain 
ForeIGN News); Norway's King Haa- 
kon, to pay a state visit to Sweden; the 
Duke of Edinburgh, to visit British troops 
in Germany. All around the world, the 
great and near-great popped up in unex- 
pected surroundings (see cuts). In Wash- 
ington alone, a sudden freshet of spring 
visitors included Belgium’s Foreign Min- 
ister Paul van Zeeland (to discuss the Eu- 
ropean army); Prince Bernhard of The 
Netherlands (to express the gratitude of 
his country for U.S. flood relief); Brit- 
ain’s Lord Ismay (to talk about NATO). 
And the influx was far from over. Ex- 
pected this week: French Premier Mayer, 
with three members of his cabinet, and 
Britain’s Field Marshal Montgomery. 


(see 


BERLIN MAYOR: Ernst Reuter is welcomed 
to the U.S. by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 


a 
EX-CANDIDATE: Adlai Stevenson tours Korea 


with 
General Taylor and R.O.K.’s General Paik Sun Yup 













FIRST LADY: Mme Chiang, returning to Formosa 


after U.S. visit, embraces Mme. T. V. Soong at airport 


FRENCH MARSHAL: Juin inspects Viet Nam 


artillery unit on northern Indo-China front. 


BRITISH MINISTER: Lord Alexander flies to 


Germany to review battalion of Irish Guards 
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COMMUNISTS 
Nobody Really Knows 


Moscow crisply announced last week 
that Premier Georgy Malenkov, “at his 
own request,” had stepped out of one of 
the three jobs he inherited from Stalin. 

The job he gave up, that of secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party, is the one 
through which Stalin fashioned his real 
control over Russia, and Malenkov his 
claims to the succession. Now it will be 
occupied by a reorganized secretariat of 
five men, headed by Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
58, the tough, slow but steady climber in 
the hierarchy of Soviet power, who won 
notoriety by his ruthlessness in putting 
down discontent in the Ukraine. 

Washington guessed that Malenkov 
would not abandon so important a job vol- 
untarily, and that, therefore, this was proof 
that he is not yet in full control, London 
guessed just the opposite: that this was 
proof that Malenkov is so firmly in control 
that he could safely relinquish one of his 
heaviest assignments. Outside the Krem- 
lin, no one really knew. 


Pebbles at the Window 


Out of Moscow came small signs which 
Russia's Red regime hoped would be re- 
garded as conciliatory. Russian General 
Chuikov was, for him, quite polite in re- 
jecting U.S., French and British protests 
over the downing of an unarmed British 
bomber and the death of its crew of seven 
(see below). Foreign Minister Molotov 
indicated that he might be willing to re- 
lease nine Britons and one Irish mission- 
ary seized in Korea. Moscow Radio (in a 
broadcast in English only) conceded for 
the first time in years that Great Britain 
and the U.S. had also helped win World 
War II. 

All of these acts were like pebbles 
thrown at a window. If the Russians really 
want to talk a relaxation of the cold war. 
end the stalemate over the Austrian peace 
treaty, or stop the war in Korea, they 
know where the front doorbell is. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Blue for Progress 

At half past nine one night last week, 
Germany put the clock forward. Bonn’s 
Bundestag ratified the European Defense 
Community treaty providing for an inte- 
grated European defense force (including 
360,000 Germans) under NATO's supreme 
command, It was the first of the six “Lit- 
tle Europe” powers (the others: France, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands) to do so, This was the quo; a few 
minutes earlier, the Bundestag had al- 
ready approved the quid: the allied peace 
contract restoring to Germany increased 
but not complete sovereignty after eight 
years of occupation. With these two 
votes, Western Germany took a decisive 
step in its emergence from defeat into a 
partnership in the free world. 
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The man who won the victory was 77- 
year-old Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, In 
his moment of triumph, his face was grim- 
ly impassive, as usual. At the decisive ses- 
sion, it was his schoolmasterly logic that 
carried the day: “We are still under occu- 
pation law . . . We still have no right to 
follow our own foreign political line. We 
are still without protection against threats 
from the East ... We Germans have 
nothing, really nothing, to protect our 
country. All this will be changed quickly 
and fundamentally after the ratification 
of the treaties. We will be secure and in- 
cluded in the greatest defense organization 
which mankind has created. [We can 





International 
CHANCELLOR ADENAUER™ 


At 9:30, the clock was set forward. 


help] save Europe from threatening ruin 
and decay.” 

The old chancellor's insistence on pas- 
sage of the two treaties was acc epted in 
good part by perhaps the majority of 
Western Germans. Stirred by Russia's 
tightening control in East Germany, the 
Western Germans day by day become less 
reluctant to rearm. In the Bundestag, So- 
cialist Leader Erich Ollenhauer, no fire- 
brand as Kurt Schumacher had been be- 
fore him, was determined in his opposi- 
tion, but not vehement. 

Neon tubes lit the huge, glass-walled 
Bundestag against the night as the mem- 
bers dropped their vote cards—blue for 
yes, pink for no, white for abstaining— 
in the small black ballot boxes. The 


In rear: Bundestag President Ehlers 





vote on EDC: 224 blue, 165 pink, 2 white. 
Before the treaties become effective, 
they must be ratified by the Bundesrat or 
upper house, and face a court test of their 
constitutionality. Above all, EDC must be 
ratified by the other five participating 
nations—including France. 


The Impotence of France 

The leaders of France were packing their 
bags for a crucial trip to Washington when 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer pushed the 
European Army treaty through the West 
German Bundestag. The way Paris saw it, 
the Chancellor could not have been more 
inconsiderate, nor his timing more inop- 
portune. It was, to put it mildly, a diplo- 
matic embarrassment. 

Now, more than ever. their U.S. hosts 
would be expecting the visitors to bring 
with them this week some solid evidence 
that France, after two years of stalling on 
the program they themselves had con- 
ceived, is determined to create the Euro- 
pean Army. 

No Alternative Policy. At the head of 
the delegation was pipe-smoking French 
Premier René Mayer, blowing a few opti- 
mistic smoke rings. “I will speak in the 
U.S.,” he told his countrymen, “in the 
name of a country which is ready to par- 
ticipate in the construction of Europe pro- 
vided that her position as a world power 
be recognized.” Mayer, who came to 
power chiefly by promising the Gaullists 
severe changes in the EDC treaty, had 
come round to strong support for it—sub- 
ject to a few modifications, of course. 
“When the time comes,” said he last week. 
“the French Parliament will accept its 
responsibilities. It is in favor of the treaty, 
It has no alternative policy.” 

Around René Mayer's chief companion 
on the trip to Washington, Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bidault, the visibility was not 
so clear. Washington had small, agile 
Georges Bidault pegged as a clever man 
caught between sympathy for the Euro- 
pean Army plan and his own strong desire 
to become President of France next year. 
He is maneuvering in the thickets of 
French politics for a formula which will 
not only squeeze EDC through the Assem- 
bly—a heroic task in itself—but will also 
get Georges Bidault the later political sup- 
port of varied, often opposing political 
factions. Bidault joined Mayer last week 
in strong support of EDC—or did he? 
“The nation must accept the treaty.” said 
he. But he promptly added: “[It] must. 
if necessary, be referred to the country.” 
Perhaps the Foreign Minister was merely 
doing some more weaving through the 
thickets, but perhaps he was hinting of a 
national referendum, a new and surefire 
way to stall the treaty for many more 
months. 

"The Essential Thing." The time for 
decision pressed on French _ politicians. 
Mayer's predecessor, Antoine Pinay, who 
had himself refused to submit EDC to the 
Assembly during his 94 months as Premier, 
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last week came out for it, and even had a 
few words of criticism for those who op- 
pose it. “These people who want more out 
of others while giving up less themselves.” 
said he, “let them give us an effective 
formula Never forget that while we 
may be the masters of timing in the organ- 
ization of Europe, we are not masters of 
the timing in the organization of security. 
lhat for us is the essential thing.” 

All French politicians seemed painfully, 
even resentfully, aware that the U.S. ex- 
pected France to ratify the compact it had 
initiated and initialed. They could think 
of all kinds of reasons why not to ratify 
the plan was undesirably complex: why 
put Frenchmen side by side with German 
soldiers, etc. 

Beneath these doubts and misgivings 
neath this floundering indecision, was the 
conviction that France still bears within 
itself the talents and brains of a great 
power. But France is hobbled by a govern- 
ing structure that defeats an appeal to 
greatness, and a party system that protects 
an appeal to smallness. Even men capable 
of leading cannot lead under the system 
which places all the power—but none of 
the responsibility—in the National Assem- 
bly. and dissipates that power among a 
dozen squabbling factions. “The Parliament 
is the supreme example [ of the confusion ],” 
commented ex-Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman last week. “It has the means of 
imposing its will on everything—provided 
that it has a will. . . But it is easier to 
gel a majority to criticize than to define a 
policy. 

Lucidity & Nothingness. Le Monde’s 
influential political writer, Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber, took up where Schuman 
left off. “What is so mysterious about 
France.” he wrote. “is its impotence. It is 
that lucidity is followed by nothing. If 
you listen to an old minister. he will ex- 
plain to you with serenity what could have 
been done. If you have occasion to meet a 
man today in power. he will brilliantly 
depict what must be done. The ideas are 
seductive, the directions are clearly fixed, 
the plans are meticulous; France compre- 
hends the universe. And then nothing, or 
nearly nothing, is produced.” 

“Why?” asked Servan-Schreiber. “The 
most distressing thing is not to understand 
why. Historic decadence is not a satisfying 
explanation, and in any case it is inadmis- 
sible . . .”” France's day-to-day existence 


be- 





he suggested, is determined “by lower eche- 
lons, public and private . . . the assistant 
chiefs of bureau and the secretaries of cor- 
porations These men are probably 
honest and competent, but not for direct- 
ing the destinies of the country . . . It is 
neither their role nor their mandate. The 
sum of all these specialized interests does 
not constitute a community of interests 

- One after the other. the problems that 
we have to resolve, the choices which must 
be made, are abandoned to the events . 
Che events take charge. 

“None of this is painful. On the con- 
trary. it is convenient .. . It would be 
senseless to bewail this state of affairs. Only 
one thing counts: How can we get out of 
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it? One thing alone is certain: if public 
opinion understood what goes on, it would 
react violently. Apathy is not in the nature 
of the country. It is the result of lies . 
Since March 1945 not a single minister 
has resigned because he is refused the 
means to pursue the policy which he be- 
lieves necessary. Not a single spontaneous 
resignation in a France eaten away by lies 
and collusion—not a single one for eight 
years!... 

“The French of today wish to find the 
real, actual, living cause of the impotence, 
It is not too late . . . to transform the 
political atmosphere. If we do not volun- 
tarily recognize reality, we will become 
responsible for a catastrophe.” 


Leo Rosenthal—Pi 
GeEorGEs BIpaULt 
nts take charge. 








NATO 
“We're Gaining" 

The purpose of the European Army is to 
link German arms with those of five of her 
neighbors, and thus to guard against a re- 
vival of German militarism. The other five 
are already joined together in NATO 
where the armies of 14 countries serve side 
by side. Last week, on a visit to the U.S. 
General Alfred M. Gruenther, NATO's 
Chief of Staff, issued a cheerful progress 
report on this mighty coalition. Said he 

“We're no longer a pushover. We re 
gaining. We are better off than a year ago 
and infinitely better off than two years ago, 
There are still problems to be solved, but if 
the curve continues upward, we will lick 
the problems.” 


COLD WAR 


Border Incidents 

Seventeen hundred miles south of its 
Alaskan base, and only 25 miles from 
Kamchatka, the long tongue of Soviet terri- 
tory that hangs down from eastern Siberia 
a U.S. four-engine B-so bomber sighted 
two MIG-15s. One of them closed to a 
cautious 800 yards and opened fire: the 
B-50’s gunners returned a few bursts. The 
bomber returned to base undamaged. 

The U.S. Air Force, announcing the in- 
cident last week (three days after it 
happened), claimed that the B-so, a weath- 
er reconnaissance type, had been on a 
“routine” weather flight. The U.S. lodged 
a protest. But it was quickly discovered 
that routine weather flights from Alaska 
usually do not reach farther west than the 
Attu area, 375 miles east of Kamchatka. 
In the Senate, a Democrat and a Republi- 
can questioned Air Force judgment in send- 
ing the B-50 so close to Siberia and won- 
dered how the U.S. would feel about a rou- 
tine Soviet flight 25 miles off the U.S. coast. 

In London, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill was still steaming last week over 
the shooting down of an unarmed British 
bomber over the Elbe River (Time. March 
23). He admitted that the British plane 
had been out of bounds, but saw no rea- 
son why “the lives of seven British airmen 
were callously taken for a navigational 
error, The Russians repeatedly fired on 
the Lincoln and mercilessly destroyed it 
when it was actually west of and within 
the allied zonal frontier.” 

In response to British protests, General 
Vasily Chuikov, the Soviet military boss 
in East Germany, was remarkably polite. 
He regretted the British loss of lives and 
suggested a conference looking toward pre- 
vention of future air clashes. The fact is 
that both Communist and allied air arms 
have invaded the other side’s air space nu- 
merous times (the Reds over Alaska and 
northern Japan as well as in Europe, the 
U.S. over the Chinese mainland). In jet- 
ige speeds, if a pilot flying from 400 to 
600 m.p.h. drifts one degree off course he 
can be miles off that course in a matter of 
minutes. This week the U.S. Air Force 
igain ordered its pilots to stay at least 30 
miles from Czech and East German borders. 
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WAR 


IN ASIA 





STRATEGY 
A Shift of Emphasis 


More than diplomatic courtesy, or even 
military coordination, is involved in the 
flurry of international visits between the 
Korean and Indo-Chinese fronts. A 
stepped-up priority for Indo-China is in 
the works. Conviction grows in Washing- 
ton and Paris that a relatively small in- 
crease of pressure there might bring a 
decision more quickly than in Korea. 

Last month France’s No. 1 soldier, Mar- 
shal Alphonse Juin, visited Korea, and 
paid particular attention to U.S. methods 
of training South Koreans. Last week 
General Mark Clark, U.N. Supreme Com- 
mander in the Far East, boarded his Con- 
stellation at Tokyo’s Haneda Airport, and 
took off for Indo-China. 

In Saigon, Clark had a three-hour brief- 
ing by French Commander Raoul Salan 
and the Vietnamese chief of staff, Nguyen 
Van Hinh, Salan told him that all signs 
point to “a very violent Viet Minh push 
in Laos soon,” the Communists appar- 
ently having given up for now their 
hope of driving the French out of the 
Hanoi delta. Clark also had a 25-minute 
chat and a few sips of dry champagne 
with Emperor Bao Dai. The general made 
a hit by remarking: “The French here are 
making really efficient use of arms we 
deliver to them, and surely don’t need to 
be stuffed with advice on how to use 
them.” 

A ten-man team from Indo-China has 
just wound up a close study of U.S. train- 
ing areas in Korea, and plans are afoot to 
increase the number of Viet Nam troops 
from 150,000 to 200,000 by the end of the 
year. Last week Washington called home 
its able ambassador in Saigon, Donald R. 





Heath, to take part in the conferences 
with France’s Premier René Mayer. Said 
Ambassador Heath: “I should like to 
underline once more my unshakable con- 
viction that the Associated States [of 
Indo-China | will be successful in protect- 
ing their freedom.” and that a military 
solution is possible “within the reasonably 
near future.” 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
The Lord & Private Stanley 


Back home in Mansfield. La., Courtney 
L. Stanley liked to go to church and liked 
to go hunting. When he was drafted eight 
months ago, he says, he could light a match 
at 25 yards with his .22 rifle. Arriving in 
Korea in January, he wrote home to his 
mother for a Bible. At night, in the gloom 
of his bunker, 19-year-old Private Stanley 
read his Bible by the light of a Coleman 
lantern; during the day he cleaned the 
Browning automatic rifle the Army had is- 
sued to him. Last week, in his first contact 
with the enemy, the six-foot Negro put 
both his religion and his rifle to good use. 

“Boy, I'm Hurt!" At 2 a.m.. two 
Chinese companies began attacking U.N. 
positions on the muddy, jagged slopes of 
“Little Gibraltar.” Mortars and artillery 
pounded U.N. lines. At 4 a.m., Stanley and 
twelve other men from the oth Infantry 
Regiment were sent crawling up Little Gi- 
braltar, looking for wounded. Halfway up, 
Stanley and a South Korean soldier ran 
into two Chinese coming towards them 
with their hands up, as if to surrender. 
Suddenly, from a closed fist, one of the 
Chinese flipped a hand grenade. The gre- 
nade killed the Korean. Stanley hoisted 
his 20-lb. rifle to his shoulder and killed 
both Chinese with a single burst. Then, as 





Private STANLEY & CoLONEL CLARK 


With religion and a rifle. 
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burp gun slugs and a hail of grenades fell 
around him, he began to creep back down 
the slope, looking for cover. 

Near him, a voice cried out: “Boy, I'm 
hurt!” Groping in the mud, Stanley found 
his battalion commander, Lieut. Colonel 
Harry Clark Jr. of Columbus, Ga. With 
another G.I., Stanley carried the wounded 
colonel into a nearby bunker. 

He propped his shoulder against the 
wooden doorframe. His combat boots sank 
in the soft mud of the communication 
trench. As Chinese heads popped around 
a bend in the trench, one by one, Stanley 
cut loose with his BAR. “All through the 
shells and burp guns,” he recalled later, 
“I kept on whispering I believe in only 
one God, Jesus, and crying out the Lord 
is my shepherd.” 

Bodies in the Sun. For more than three 
hours Stanley stood guard at the bunker 
door while a medic within worked on the 
colonel and another wounded soldier. 
Once, when his overheated BAR jammed 
(he had fired 620 rounds from it), Stanley 
ducked into the bunker, borrowed an M-1 
rifle. When reinforcements arrived at 9 
a.m., there were eight dead Chinese 
sprawled in the mud at the corner of the 
trench. Stanley slithered down the hill, had 
his cuts treated and returned to his outfit 
and his Bible. “If the Lord wasn’t with me, 
I'd never have made it,” he said. 

Two days later, Stanley got the highest 
battlefield decoration—a Silver Star—that 
the 2nd Division's commander, Major 
General James C. Fry, could award, and 
was recommended for a D.S.C. Then he 
jeeped down to a hospital to shake hands 
with Colonel Clark, who told him: “You 
were the bravest man I ever saw.” Private 
Stanley shyly looked down at his big cal- 
loused hands and said: “Heck, I would 
have done the same thing for a private.” 


BATTLE OF MALAYA 


Success Curve 

Asia's No. 3 war is going well. Thirteen 
months after he arrived in Malaya with a 
directive from Churchill to clean up the 
Communists, High Commissioner Sir Ger- 
ald Templer announced last week that 
mass detentions and deportations are no 
longer necessary. Hated regulation 17D, 
under which the British have arrested 
and screened whole villages, kept more 
than 10,000 suspected Communist collab- 
orators in concentration camps and de- 
ported 761 others, was abolished. “We are 
about where I hoped we should be by this 
time,” wiry General Templer told the Ma- 
layan Federal Legislative Céuncil, with 
about as much optimism as he ever per- 
mits himself, “The success curve has been 
rising, and I have every hope that it will 
rise more steeply in the future.” In the 
past four months Templer’s men have 
liquidated 52 top-ranking Communist ter- 
rorists, But Templer warned against pub- 
lic complacency. Said he: “The shooting 
is not over yet.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Heretic at the Palace 

Marshal Tito’s relations with royalty, 
never exactly chummy, came to a blunt 
and seemingly final halt in 1945, when he 
told young King Peter, in effect, to stay 
the blazes out of Yugoslavia or he would 
chop his royal head off. But last week the 
marshal slipped into his blue and scarlet 
commander in chief's uniform, stepped 
into a cocoon of policemen, Scotland Yard 
agents and Yugoslav bodyguards, and took 
himself off to Buckingham Palace for lunch 
with King Peter's distant cousin, Her Maj- 
esty Elizabeth II, 

For five dashing, bulletproofed days, the 
Communist dictator of Yugoslavia was the 
guest of anti-Communist Britain, the first 
Red chief of state ever to visit the coun- 
try. For both guest and hosts, it was a 
visit not of sentiment but of self-interest. 
The British hoped to exploit Tito’s break 
from Moscow and to fix him solidly in the 
anteroom of the Western alliance. Tito was 
out to get political and economic value for 
his heresy against Moscow. 

Boos & Bobbies. Hale, hearty and out- 
fitted with more changes of costume than 
Goring, the marshal was treated to all the 
big architectural, historical and political 
sights of London. He saw the Magna Carta 
(without comment), Shakespeare's signa- 
ture and other treasures in the British Mu- 
seum, visited the Tower, had a good look 
at Windsor Castle, took in Swan Lake at 
the Royal Opera House and presented roses 
and gladioli to Ballerina Moira Shearer. 
When they were lucky enough to catch 
him on one of his unannounced rounds and 
to see past the screen of plainclothesmen. 
bobbies and motorcycle cops that surround- 
ed him. Britons also got a good look at 
Tito. There were scattered boos from Cath- 
olics irate over Belgrade’s persistent mis- 
treatment of the church, but mostly the 
London crowds were curious, polite and 
unenthusiastic. 

At Duxford R.A.F. field near Cam- 
bridge, the R.A.F, brass gathered to show 
off Britain’s jet air power. Noting cloud 
formations (at 1,200 ft.) in the sky, Tito 
suggested that the demonstration be can- 
celed, but his hosts insisted. Minutes later 
two Meteor Mark 8s collided during an 
acrobatic show and crashed, killing both 
pilots, while Tito looked on in horror. (On 
his way to England, four other Britons had 
been killed during a 60-plane “flyover” 
staged at Gibraltar.) Tito, visibly upset, 
asked the British to cancel the rest of the 
show. They refused. But before it was 
over, Tito walked off, and his hosts had 
to follow. 

Books & Dogs. Near the end of his 
visit, Tito got down to business at No. 10 
Downing Street with Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill and Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden. The man from Belgrade 
wanted a Yugoslav-British treaty pledging 
friendship or mutual assistance in case of 
aggression. Winston Churchill smoothly 
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MARSHAL TITO WITH THE RoyAL FAMILY 


Not for sentiment but for self-interest. 


explained that Britain could not take 
such a step until Tito had settled his bad 
relations with Italy (over Trieste). But 
the two leaders had no trouble striking a 
strong verbal contract. 

“The two governments . . .” said they 
in a joint communiqué, “were in full agree- 
ment that, in the event of aggression in 
Europe, the resulting contlict could hardly 
remain local in character.” There was firm 
talk of British military aid for Belgrade. 
and Tito volunteered a broad hint that he 
would try to patch up the festering rela- 
tions between his regime and the Catholic 
Church. 

At week’s end Tito, with a broad smile, 
a set of English books and two expensive 
English setters, set sail for home. “All 
that we hoped for was attained,” said he. 
Replied Anthony Eden, with a goodbye 
wave: “It has all gone very well. 


The Deal Is Off 


In a Communist jail in Hungary this 
week, a 48-year-old British businessman 
glumly contemplates ten more years’ im- 
prisonment; in a red brick prison in Ma- 
laya, a 25-year-old girl guerrilla leader 
placidly weaves baskets. A month ago the 
Communists offered to free Edgar Sanders, 
who was accused of espionage in Hungary, 
if the British would free Lee Meng, who 
was doomed to hang for bearing arms 
against the British in Malaya’s jungles. 
Since then, the Sultan of Perak commuted 
Lee Meng’s sentence to life imprisonment, 
and Sanders’ wife and three daughters 
raised their hopes that now he would be 
returned to them. Last week in the House 
of Commons, Prime Minister Winston 





Churchill, in a one-sentence statement, flat- 
ly refused to make a trade. and just as 
flatly declined to say why. “We're bitterly 
disappointed,” said Mrs. Sanders. “Beyond 
that, what is there I can say?” 





Return to Private Enterprise 

In the showcase of British Socialism, 
perhaps the biggest trophy is the national- 
ization of steel. Winston Churchill's Tory 
government came to power pledged to de- 
nationalize the industry. Last week. with 
surprisingly little fuss considering all the 
hours of campaign oratory once devoted 
to the subject, the House of Commons 
voted 304 to 271 to return the steel com- 
panies to private ownership. The signifi- 
cance of the step was more in the attitude 
than the act. The Tories hope to restore 
what Winston Churchill's Supply Minis- 
ter (and son-in-law) Duncan Sandys calls 
“the invaluable stimulus and driving force 
of private enterprise.” 

An iron and steel board, responsible to 
Parliament, will be set up to retain vir- 
tually all the powers over the industry 
that the government has now: the board 
will fix prices. regulate capital develop- 
ment. even import raw materials if it 
thinks they are needed. 

Labor's nationalization act never dis- 
turbed the basic structure of the steel 
firms; instead, it provided that the gov- 
ernment buy their stocks. Under the new 
law, a government agency will sell steel 
stocks back to private owners, but this 
will take months of prolonged haggling. 
Laborites are trying to discourage inves- 
tors by threatening to nationalize the in- 
dustry again if they return to power. But 
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current production—under nationalization 
—is high (352,400 tons weekly ). Despite 
Labor's threats, the City, London's Wall 
Street, is already showing a lively interest 
in iron and steel, 


Britannia Waives the Rule 


When Britain first, at Heaven's com- 
mand, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of her land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain: 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia, rule the 
waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves! 


Her Majesty’s First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, the Right Hon. J.P.L. Thomas, 
shattered the decorous precincts of the 
House of Commons last week with a depth 
charge that rattled the windows of his- 
tory. Confessed Thomas ruefully: “Rus- 
sia has today the second largest navy in 
commission in the world.” He added: 
“The first is, of course, the navy of our 
American ally.” 

The news that Britain—for 200 years 
“ruler of the waves”—was now a third- 
rate naval power sent M.P.s racing to the 
downstairs bar for a bracer. The Daily 
Express said it was “chilled and startled,” 
but the facts were plain: 

@ Battleships—U.S. 4; Russia 1-3; Brit- 
ain 1. 

@ Aircraft Carriers—U.S. 29; Russia o: 
Britain s, 

@ Cruisers—U.S. 19; Russia 20: Britain 
Il. 


@ Destroyers—U.S. 248; Russia co: 
Britain 31. 
@ Submarines—U.S. 149; Russia 350; 


Britain 37. 

Britain and the U.S. have a large reserve 
in mothballs, but the Soviet ships are all 
manned and ready for action, with. said 
Thomas, “by far the greatest part of their 
Strength . . . concentrated in the Baltic 
and Northern Seas.” Work in Soviet ship- 
yards has been speeded up, and “more 
cruisers are now being built annually than 
by all the NATO forces combined.” By 
virtue of Allied help during World War II, 
and the advice of German experts after- 
wards, “the most up-to-date technical 
equipment has been developed in their 
latest ships.” Though without aircraft car- 
riers, Russia has a powerful land-based 
naval air force “which could be used either 
for bombing or torpedo attacks or for 
minelaying.” The most alarming figure was 
Russia’s submarine force, which should 
not have come as a surprise to any well- 
informed Briton. Nonetheless, talk of 350 
Russian subs recalls to Britons Admiral 
Doenitz’s boast that with 300 U-boats he 
could have bottled up the British Is 

After a brief shudder, British naval 
pride quickly resumed its steady course, 
“Morale, training, and a mighty tradition 
of seamanship, these still matter much 
more than numbers,” gruffed London's 
Evening News. And Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Daily Express regarded the Soviet navy 
with a condescending eve: “This fleet is 
not manned by a race of seamen.” 
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FRANCE 
Too Bad about Mona Lisa 


Painter Pablo Picasso is a cavalier 
kind of Communist. who no more submits 
to real Communist discipline than he does 
to any other discipline. Still, as a volun- 
teer Communist, Picasso has contributed 
a flock of molting peace pigeons and the 
free use of his name to the party’s cultural 
front. A fortnight ago, the party asked 
Picasso for a portrait of Stalin. 

Picasso tried his hand at a likeness from 
memory. Spread over three columns, the 
result (see cut) appeared in the Stalin 
memorial issue of Les Lettres Francaises, 
Communist art and literary journal. Gibed 
the London Daily Mail: “Note the large, 
melting eyes, the tresses apparently done 
up in a hair net, and the coyly concealed 
Mona Lisa smile: it could be the portrait 
of a woman with a mustache.” Two days 


Picasso's STALIN 
“Apparently it was not liked." 


later, the party Secretariat announced 
that it “categorically disapproved . . . of 
the portrait,” added: “Without doubting 
the sentiments of the great artist Picasso, 
whose attachment to the cause of the 
working class is well known, [we] regret 
that Comrade Aragon, member of the 
Central Committee and director of Les 
Lettres Francaises, permitted this publica- 
tion, the more so as he had been fighting 
in other ways for the development of 
realistic art.” 

Onetime Poet Louis Aragon cravenly 
wrote three columns of self-criticism in 
L’Humanité. Sample: “Too often we ad- 
mire indiscriminately the poetry, paintings 
and expressions of certain society ... 
Thus the intellectuals of the militant 
proletariat may occasionally open the gate 
to counter-revolutionary bourgeois ideas.” 

Because the Communists can still use 
“great artist Picasso,” though none of his 
53 paintings in Moscow are allowed to be 
seen, self-criticism was not asked of him. 
But it was not expected that he should 
be angry. Said he. when interviewed by a 
non-Communist newsman: “You do not 


baw! out people who send you condolences. 
and it is customary to thank people who 
send wreaths, even if the flowers are some- 
what faded. I sketched what I felt, since I 
have never seen Stalin. I put all my efforts 
into producing a resemblance. Apparently 
it was not liked. Tant pis [Too bad] .. .” 
~ Next morning. when an astonished Sec- 
retariat inquired whether Party Member 
Picasso had uttered such heresy, Picasso 
denied having said tant pis. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Stopgap 


Klement Gottwald’s Red-stvle Horatio 
Alger story had taken him from a Moravi- 
an carpenter's shop to Hradcany Castle 
and power over all Czechoslovakia. Last 
week his body lay in state in the castle's 
mirrored Spanish Hall, where Habsburgs 
had danced in a brighter time. The for- 
eign source of his climb to power was 
never more apparent than in his funeral: 
the bands played Russian music: the 
troops used the Russian parade step and 
carried Russian machine pistols. The most 
notable mourners were Russia’s Marshal 
Bulganin and Red China's Chou En-lai. 

Prime Minister Antonin Zapotocky 
(rhymes with Trotsky), a gaunt old man 
of 69 with stainless-steel teeth. delivered 
the longest funeral oration (27 minutes). 
An Old Bolshevik and longtime trades 
unionist, Zapotocky had once been popu- 
lar with the Czech workers, but had alien- 
ated them by harsh complaints and horny- 
handed methods of spurring production. 

Two days later, Prague's rubber-stamp 
Parliament voted Antonin Zapotocky into 
the presidency, by a vote of 271 too. On 
instructions from the central committee, 
new President Zapotocky appointed as 
Prime Minister Viliam Siroky. boss of the 
Slovak party. and, as leader of the party 
Secretariat. another party hack, Antonin 
Novotny. Since none of the three had any 
real stature, this seemed to be a stopgap 
arrangement. It was also a rebuff to Gott- 
wald’s ruthless, ambitious. unpopular son- 
in-law, Alexei Cepicka, Defense Minister, 
who failed to move up an inch. But per- 
haps Cepicka was a sleeper—he might get 
a boost later on. 


GERMANY 


Amends to the Jews 

For what Chancellor Adenauer called 
“unspeakable crimes committed in the 
name of the German people,” West Ger- 
many’s Bundestag last week voted world 
Jewry $822 million in reparations, It was 
ten years after Hitler's SS began liquidat- 
ing the Warsaw Ghetto, eight years after 
the murder of the last of 6,000,000 Euro- 
pean Jews; in West Germany only 20,000 
of the pre-Hitler Jewish population of 
600,000 survives. Some Jews objected to 
the reparations on the grounds that money 
could never repay lives, and that Germans 
should not be allowed to purchase an eas- 
ing of their conscience. But the important 
thing about the reparations is that they 
are a payment voluntarily made by the 
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For the longest mileage, the safest mileage, 
the most comfortable ride on wheels, get 
Goodyear tires equipped with LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. See your Goodyear dealer. 
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Bright idea for a gray day. A very good way to 
counteract a bleak and dreary day is to join a friend for a 
heart-warming Old Fashioned—made, of course, with Four Roses. 
Four Roses has a distinctive and satisfying flavor all its own—a 
flavor that has made it the first choice of millions across the nation. 

Frankfort Distillers Corp. N. Y. C. Blended whiskey. 86.8 


proof. 60% grain neutral spirits. 
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German government, not imposed upon it. 
The vote (238 to 34. with 86 abstain- 
ing) was unique: for the first time in 
Bonn’s history the opposition Social Dem- 
ocrats supported a major proposal by 
Adenauer’s conservative Christian Demo- 
cratic government (in fact. the Social 
Democrats did more to ensure the bill's 
passage than Adenauer’s own coalition, 
which was responsible for most of the 
ibstentions). Under the agreement, aus- 
terity-pinched Israel will receive $715 
million in goods during the next 12 to 14 
years; the remaining $107 million will go 
to Jewish refugee organizations. The first 
shipment of textiles, leather goods, optical 
equipment, farm machinery and building 
supplies starts for Israel April 1. 

Things in the Middle East being what 
they are, amends to the Israelis had to be 
matched by overtures to the Arabs. Half 
an hour after the vote, the Bonn govern- 
ment announced resumption of economic 
talks with Egypt. and added that a team 
of German engineers had just arrived in 
Cairo to survey the possibility of building 
the world’s largest power and irrigation 
cam on the Nile. Vital statistics: a dam 
4‘ miles long. to cost $286 million and to 
take 10 to 15 years to build. which would 
increase Egypt's arable land by 40°. help 
solve its water problem for 200 years. 


PAKISTAN 
The Mad Mullahs 


For two days last week, a wild mob 
ruled the Pakistan city of Lahore (pop. 
849.000). Surging through the streets 
hungry Moslems stoned and stabbed po- 
lice, burned buses and automobiles, ripped 
up railroad tracks, cut telegraph wires 
smashed traffic lights and forcibly black- 
ened the faces of anyone caught riding a 
bicycle or automobile. All shops closed 
and public officials fled. The city’s 300 
police. disarmed by the mob. were with- 
drawn from the streets. All communica- 
tion with the outside world was cut off. 

It was a minor revolution which swept 
this capital of the fertile Punjab province 
—a revolution engineered by fanatical 
mullahs against the Pakistan government. 
Five and a half years ago. when millions of 
frightened refugees were pouring into new- 
ly created Pakistan, the mullahs were the 
people's leaders. They had a strong voice 
in the government. But when the country 
began establishing industries, hospitals. 
schools and banks, the mullahs protested 
that these innovations clashed with Is- 
lamic law. When Pakistani women shed 
their veils and emerged from purdah 
(complete seclusion in the home), the 
more fanatic mullahs were outraged. When 
the time came for Pakistan to draw up a 
constitution, the mullahs demanded that 
it be based on the Koran. (Result: Paki- 
stan, a nation of 76 million, is. still 
without a constitution.) The govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Kwaja Nazimud- 
din avoided an open clash with religious 
leaders. but paid less attention to their 
counsel. 
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The Hungry Mobs. Last month a reli- 
gious group known as the Ahraris, in- 
fluenced by fanatic mullahs, demanded 
that the government declare half a million 
members of the Ahmadiya sect to be non- 
Moslems. The Ahmadiyas are a close- 
knit and unpopular group, followers of 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, who at the turn of 
the century declared himself a Nabi, or 
prophet of Allah. There was politics in the 
mullahs’ demands. because Pakistan's For- 
eign Minister, able, bearded Sir Moham- 
med Zafrullah Khan, is an Ahmadiya.* 
The Ahraris’ mullahs demanded his re- 
moval. When the government refused, the 
mullahs began stirring up trouble, particu- 
larly in Lahore. where there are many 
Ahmadiyas. Craftily they timed their pro- 





N.Y. Dosly Mirror—tnternational 
ZAFRULLAH KHAN 
The rebels soon forgot him. 


test to occur before the new season's crops 
were harvested, when people were hungry. 

Spellbinding mullahs whipped up 
crowds in Lahore’s many mosques. and in 
a few days wild processions were shouting 
anti-Ahmadiya slogans. When police 
clubbed and shot demonstrators, the bod- 
ies of the dead and wounded were dragged 
to the mosques, where the mullahs exhibit- 
ed them. Within a week the Ahmadiyas 
had been forgotten: thousands of hungry 
Pakistanis had turned their wrath on the 
government. In the streets they cried 
“Hai Nazimuddin” (Woe on Nazimuddin). 

The Counter Blow. When news of the 
Lahore uprising reached Prime Minister 
Nazimuddin in Karachi, he ordered 44- 
year-old Major General Mohammed Azam 
Khan, commander of the military canton- 


Another of his distinctions: to have made the 
longest-winded speech in U.N. history, which 
took up two consecutive Security Council meet- 
ings. Subject: India’s misdeeds 





ment outside Lahore, to move into the 
city and regain control. Ten thousand 
Pakistani troops put the city under mar- 
tial law. Within six hours the revolution 
was over. The Red Cross counted 330 
dead at first aid stations. Other dead, 
picked up and buried by relatives. prob- 
ably raised the death toll to 1.000 or more. 

At week’s end, Moslem Prime Minister 
Nazimuddin cautiously blamed the Ahra- 
ris for the rioting. This was strong stuff in 
a nation founded on religion. When the 
Ahraris failed to protest, Nazimuddin 
boldly lashed out, accused them of having 
opposed the formation of Pakistan. The 
Ahraris stayed silent. 

The only sound in Lahore was the ban- 
shee wail of the curfew siren and the 
tramp of hobnailed military boots on the 
darkened, empty streets. 


IRAN 
The Waiting Game 


Clad in pajamas, lying in bed. Moham- 
med Mossadegh, the old man of Iran 
played the waiting game. Five times in 
two years either Britain or the U.S. had 
hurried to his bedside with offers to settle 
the dispute over Iran's nationalization of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.'s billion-dollar 
properties. Five times he said no, Each 
time he left the door ajar and each time 
his callers returned bearing still more 
tempting offers. For the longer he waited 
in his bed, the weaker Mossadegh seemed, 
and the more anxious the West grew to 
prop him up against the Communists. 

Five weeks ago, U.S. Ambassador Loy 
Henderson brought Offer No. 6. It was by 
far the best. Britain offered to drop its 
legal blockade of Iran’s oil, asked in return 
that an impartial third party be chosen to 
fix the compensation for Anglo-Iranian. 
The U.S. added its own bonus: a promise 
to purchase $130 million worth of Iran’s 
oil, $50 million of the amount to be ad- 
vanced immediately on account. 

Last week, on the second anniversary of 
oil nationalization, a recording machine at 
Mossadegh’s bedside took down his an- 
swer to Offer No. 6 so that it might be 
rebroadcast to the nation. It was no, no 
a thousand times no. Then Mossadegh 
settled back in his bed, and the door 
was again left ever so slightly ajar. 

One Middle East oil expert; gloomily 
watching this familiar performance, was 
convinced that it is useless to press an oil 
agreement on Mossadegh. because he 
could not keep it if one were made. Un- 
stable old Mossadegh stays in power by 
being anti-foreign; for him to sign an 
agreement would be to surrender this 
source of his popularity to evil old Mullah 
Kashani and the Tudeh Communists. The 
solution, says this expert. is not to make 
an oil agreement in hopes of bolstering 
Iran's government, but first to bolster 
Iran’s government so that it might keep 
whatever oil agreement it made. Nearest 
to a stable clement in Iran’s government 
is the Shah, this expert believes: if helped 
by the U.S., the Shah might be trans- 
formed from the weak ruler he now seems. 
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A new season has come to Kenya 
Crown Colony, bringing all its beau- 
ties and a change in the weather. But 
the climate has not changed—the cli- 
mate of hatred and fear, of murder 
and vengeance. Cabled Time Corre- 
Spondent Alexander Campbell: 


N Nairobi's New Stanley Hotel, where 
His Excellency the Governor of Kenya, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, occasionally dines to the 
accompaniment of a brassy military band, 
a London correspondent growled: “If I 
opened my shirt and showed you my breast- 
bone, you would see it was black and blue 
from settlers making their points.” The 
settlers have been remarkably successful in 
estranging their journalistic kith & kin 
from Britain, and others besides. They lie 
in wait for them, pounce and start jabbing 
their forefingers into them before they have 
had time to sign a hotel register. The points 
the settlers want to drive home, in loud and 
often hysterical voices, are mainly three: 
1) the Kukes (their name for the big Kiku- 
yu tribe which has spawned the Mau Mau 
terror fraternity) have only been “50 years 
down from the trees”; 2) the outside world 
loves the Kukes and hates the white set- 
tlers; 3) most visiting newspapermen are 
“bloody Bolshies.” 

Nairobi, the colony’s capital, has not 
really been touched much by the war the 
white settlers are waging against the Mau 
Mau terror. You can still walk through the 
main thoroughfares after midnight alone. 
Nairobi remains comparatively safe, like a 
near frontier U.S. town of the 1880s, with 
Gary Cooper for U.S. marshal. But up- 
country is another part of the world. 


Up in the Aberdares 


You drive through the thickly populated 
Kikuyu reserve, where shaven-headed Ki- 
kuyu women stagger under headloads that 
would shatter the spines of pack mules, and 
the closely clustered thatched mud huts 
look like shaggy beehives. Then you come 
to the edge of the escarpment, and the Rift 
Valley lies below you like a giant frying 
pan. Over to the right, the Aberdare range 
begins to loom, blue and smoky, and that’s 
where the Mau Mau gangs lurk, and strike 
from. There are no east-west roads across 
the Aberdares. You have to go round them. 
And that’s where the sprawling white farms 
are scattered, round the Aberdares and be- 
tween the Aberdare range and Mount Ken- 
ya. When the Mau Mau gangs took to the 
thick, tangled forests and chilly upper mist- 
ed slopes, they put the white farmers on a 
vast perimeter—and on the defensive. The 
Mau Mau gangs strike and vanish, and the 
white & black soldiers and police and 
farmers-on-commando go blundering after 
them. A commando leader said: “We were 
doing a little maneuver with some Lanca- 


A Report from Kenya 


shire Fusiliers. The Fusiliers passed us a 
tree trunk’s breadth away. There were 20 
of us, and they never saw us. If we had 
been Mau Mau!” He made a crude gesture 
with a calloused hand across his throat. 

Thomson's Falls has gone completely 
Wild West. In the bar of Barry's Hotel, 
men in checked shirts sat on high stools 
with gun butts sticking out of black leather 
holsters. Bearded commando riders shoul- 
dered their way in with Sten guns slung on 
their backs. The flames of a big log fire (it 
gets cold up here at night) flickered on 
reckless, sun-wrinkled faces. A pretty wom- 
an threw open her white fur coat; round 
her slim waist was a leather cartridge belt 
and a holstered Smith & Wesson. 


Brandy & Bitterness 


They drank a good deal, and there was a 
raw bitterness in their talk. “Some bastards 
still think Kukes are human,” said a red- 
faced young man, hitching up his gun belt 
and gulping brandy. “They aren't.” 

“I still trust my Kukes,” said a quiet, 
older man. He spoke a little defiantly. 
“They're not all Mau Mau.” 

“Trusting bastards like you are the ones 
who get it,” said the young man angrily. 
““T like Kukes,’ said the Meiklejohns. So 
he’s dead and his wife has only half a face. 
Bowyer liked Kukes; they ripped him up 
in his bath, and we had hell’s own job to 
stop his bowels going down the drain. 
Bingley and Ferguson trusted Kukes; 
they're both dead. Gibson said his Kuke 
servants would warn him if he was in 
danger; who let Gibson’s murderers in? 

“Let me tell you,” said the red-faced 
man, downing his fourth brandy, “how the 
Rucks were murdered. The Mau Mau were 
on the farm for three days, hiding in the 
huts of the Rucks’ ‘trusted, loyal’ Kukes. 
Nobody told the Rucks. When Roger Ruck 
spoke to one of his Kukes, the Kuke grinned, 
and said, ‘Yes, bwana.’ He didn’t say, 
‘Bwana, it’s all decided, we're going to kill 
you tonight.’ When Mrs. Ruck was handing 
out medicine to sick Kukes, they didn’t say, 
‘Look out, they're sharpening the pangas in 
the huts’; they just thanked her for the 
medicine. When the Rucks’ six-year-old 
son walked among the huts, they didn’t say, 
‘Little bwana, tonight, when you are sleep- 
ing, after we have killed your father and 
mother, we will break down the door of 
your room, while you scream and scream, 
and then cut your throat.’ ” 

The red-faced young man spat. “So you 
trust your Kukes, after that, do you?” he 
bawled. The other man coughed nervously, 
and looked abashed. 

They were very bitter, up there in Thom- 
son’s Falls—and at Naro Moru, and Ol 
Kalou, and at Nyeri, and on the Kinangop, 
and in all that Mau Mau-infested country 
—about the politicians in Nairobi, “They 
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sit,” said a farmer vehemently, “on their 
fat behinds. in their nice offices, and make 
up soothing speeches. What we need is more 
men—far more men—and more action.” 

He spread out big hands. “Look. this 
way, how long will it go on? It could be 
years. But how long can we go on? Night 
after night. you lock the doors, and see to 
the guns, and kiss your wife and kids good- 
night, and wonder if you'll see one another 
alive in the morning. We have no protec- 
tion, except ourselves. And don’t forget, 
most of us are out on commando duty. 
Some of us can’t farm any more. So you go 
out a week or two weeks into the moun- 
tains, and you leave the farm to be run by 
your wife, or by a neighbor, in what time 
he can spare from his own farming, or to 
your aged parents. My father and mother 
are running my farm for me. Each time I 
go back, I can see they've got a little nearer 
the edge. They’re going round the bend, 
under the strain of listening to every night 
noise, watching every black face. I bought 
them a radio.” The farmer laughed deri- 
sively. “They don’t dare to switch it on 
any longer! It might drown the other sort 
of noises they're always listening for! 

“But what can I do? Give up the farm? 
All my life savings are in it. And who 
would buy it anyway? Nobody in Kenya is 
such a bloody fool as to want to buy a 
farm, today!” 


Relatively a Liberal 


On his 1,200-acre farm at Subukia, near 
Nakuru, Yorkshire-born Michael Blundell, 
the burly, boyish-faced political leader of 
the white settlers, admitted there was 
something in the farmers’ case. “I try to 
force the government to take bigger steps, 
provide more armed protection for isolat- 
ed farms,” he said, “but it takes weeks to 
get them to move.” Blundell. as political 
leader of the dominant whites in a colony 
that is still run from London, is in a diffi- 
cult position. His influence is considerable, 
but intangible; officially he has little pow- 
er. The governor of Kenya may listen to 
Blundell, but has to take his orders from 
the Colonial Office. 

Blundell arrived in Kenya 18 years ago 
as a “farm pupil.” During the war he 
bought the site of his present farm. It was 
virgin bush. Today it is a trim model 
farm, with neat contours and terraces, 
fields of asparagus (canned for export) 
and sleek Guernsey cattle. Relatively 
speaking, he is a liberal. That is to say, he 
thinks the whites should run Kenya, with 
only a junior position for the Indians and 
the Africans (each of whom outnumber 
the whites). But at the same time he be- 
lieves in uplift for the aborigines. Or did. 

“I used to think reforms, especially 
economic, would solve most race prob- 
lems,” said Blundell. “But you just can’t 

















fight Mau Mau with new schools and in- 
door lavatories.” This is how Blundell sees 
Mau Mau: “The Kikuyu have acquired 
our civilization faster than any of the 
other tribes. Mau Mau, however, is con- 
fined to the Kikuyu. Why? We whites are 
to blame. We've forced the Kikuyu to try 
to assimilate 2,000 years of civilization in 
50. The result has been mental bewilder- 
ment, spiritual frustration. Mau Mau is a 
deliberate going back to primitive ways. 
They're rebelling against us primarily for 
taking away from them what they had— 
their tribal customs, their social structure 
—and putting nothing really satisfying in 
its place.” 

Blundell has advised farmers to “get rid 
of all Kikuyu or at least never to let a 
Kikuyu enter the farmhouse after dark. 
I've been told this was drastic, brutal and 
unnecessary. But the Mau Mau oath has a 
terrible binding power. One Kikuyu who 
had worked on a farm for 2s years went 
to his bwana. ‘I'm leaving,’ he said. ‘They 
made me take the Mau Mau oath. This 
means they may ask me to kill you and I 
won't want to be in a position where I 
could obey. So it’s better I get off the 
farm.” The ‘loyalest’ Kikuyu can't be 
trusted if he has taken the oath, even if he 
was forced to take it.” 

On Blundell's own farm, the Mau Mau 
oath administrators arrived one night at 
the huts, tortured several of his Kikuyu 
into taking the oath. The victims were 
beaten almost to death, and half-stran- 
gled. Only one, a sobbing teen-ager, dared 
confide in Blundell what had happened, 
And the chief oath administrator was a 
well-dressed, well-educated young Kikuyu 
whom the Blundells had fully trusted. 


Playing It Rough 


From most farms around the Aber- 
dares, and from the Rift Valley, Kikuyu 
families are being evicted by the thou- 
sands (25,000 people, men, women & chil- 
dren from the Rift Valley alone). These 
families had “squatted” on the white 
farms, giving labor in exchange for a little 
land and a little cash. Now they are being 
returned to the Kikuyu reserves—whether 
they had land in the reserves or not. Most 
had not; the Kenya government hopes 
their relatives will feed them. 

Most farms in the danger zone never 
even had locks on the doors before the 
Mau Mau terror began. Often built of 
cedar logs or even clapboard, added to 
when the farmer wanted more space. they 
are difficult places to fortify. Some farmers 
have put wire-screening over their win- 
dows and long verandas. hoping that at 
least they'll get some warning if attacked. 
They all. of course, keep watchdogs, and 
carry guns. 

The white settlers are not cracking 
under the strain—yet—but they are play- 
ing it rough. After the massacre of the 
Ruck family, Kukes were rounded up in 
large numbers. marched to a barbed-wire 
camp for “screening,” beaten and kicked 


(reliable witnesses say ) en route. including 
women with babies strapped on their 
backs. The number of Kikuyu “shot try- 
ing to escape” has risen in remarkable 
fashion. One Kenya police reserve unit 
hauled in four Kikuyu men. The prisoners 
were taken away in a truck, but when the 
truck reached its destination. all four 
Kikuyu were dead. It was said that they 
had “tried to escape.” None of the four 
was armed. Kikuyu (including at least one 
woman) have also been shot dead “while 
trying to wrest a Sten gun from a guard” 
—although the settlers all swear the Kiku- 
yu are a cowardly, not a desperately sui- 
cidal, people. Stray Kikuyu picked up by 
the commandos in the forests (called 
jungilis), who may or may not be working 
with Mau Mau gangs. are asked for infor- 
mation. They are seldom prepared to talk. 

“But we bloody well make the beggars 
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talk,” said a commando leader grimly, 
without going into further details. 

Most of Kenya's white farmers are 
hard-working men who, if they despised 
the Kukes as “only 50 years out of the 
trees,” did not ill-treat their labor. Now 
circumstances are making them as tough 
and ruthless as South Africans. They are 
men who have a lot to lose—including 
their lives. The Mau Mau hit first, now 
they are hitting back, without drawing 
fine distinctions between Kikuyu who are 
or are not Mau Mau. 

Since the war against the Mau Mau is 
run from Nairobi, and Nairobi is by & 
large run by the sons of old Colonel 
Blimp, the ex-Indian army colonels, the 
not-so-young younger sons of aristocratic 
families with hyphenated names. it is not 
surprising that the embattled farmers ex- 
plode with numerous complaints about 
Nairobi’s incompetence and muddle-mind- 
edness. Kenya. though by population a 





small country, has a baffling superstruc- 
ture of government departments. “There 
is no liaison whatsoever,” an upcountry 
district commissioner complained. “God 
knows what happens to my reports when 
they reach Nairobi: they never bear the 
slightest relevance to the instructions I 
receive afterwards—if I receive any.” 
The mass movements of Kikuyu have 
naturally worsened a confusion that was 
already chronic. One official orders a thou- 
sand Kukes to be at a railroad siding at 
dawn for shipment in trucks to the re- 
serves; but another official delivers only 
sufficient trucks for 300 people. The farm- 
ers who have been told to deliver the 
Kukes at the railroad siding are then left 
to dispose of the 700 overflow as best they 
can. Nobody so far has seriously faced up 
to the position that will soon exist. when 
there are more Kikuyu in the reserves 
than the reserves can possibly feed: one 
district. commissioner openly prophesies 


famine in his area this year. 
Flame Trees & Fear 


Kenya looks beautiful this week. The 
Nandi flame trees are ablaze with crimson 
against the clear blue sky, and in the sky 
glisten the snowy crests of Mount Kenya 
and Kilimanjaro. The giraffes graceful- 
ly nod their tall necks on the plains. Even 
the Aberdares, if you do not know what 
they shelter, could be called beautifully 
peaceful. 

But it is really a land of murder and 
muddle. And there is little likelihood that 
either murder or muddle will halt soon. 
The sullen masses of evicted blacks in the 
overrun reserves; the white farmers and 
their wives besieged in their farmhouses 
with revolvers next to the dinner plates; 
the bearded commandos stumbling 
through forests after the elusive Mau 
Mau; the brittle Mayfair-in-suburbia life 
of spuriously gay Nairobi: the purple- 
faced ex-colonels in the very, very partic- 
ular Rift Valley Club—none of them 
seeming to know what to do. Not even the 
Mau Mau themselves seem to know what 
they really want—except to kill and dis- 
embowel as many whites, chiefs, head- 
men, and non-Mau Mau Kikuyu as possible. 

Nobody can guess how long it may drag 
on, how far Mau Mauism may spread, how 
infectious its example might prove to be. 
What thoughts pass through the minds of 
Samburu, Turkana, Wakamba or Masai 
tribesmen as they watch the white man 
harried by the hitherto despised and pa- 
cific Kikuyu? What thoughts down in 
Central Africa, where the British plan a 
political federation opposed by the na- 
tives. or in Uganda or the Belgian Congo? 
In South Africa, the Negro-hating Boers 
use the Mau Mau’s terror to win support 
for even more brutal suppression of the 
nonwhites. Kenya, the Land of the Shining 
Mountain, has become a smoldering em- 
ber in Africa. And the surrounding brush 
vast, white-run, black-populated. miles of 
it, is tinder-dry. 
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Names make 
names made this news: 





Novelist Kathleen Winsor, 34. help- 
fully analyzed her marital career for a 
Hearst reporter in Manhattan. Of hus- 
band No. 1, Robert John Herwig, a foot- 
ball coach, she said: “While Bob was 
overseas, Forever Amber was published 
During the next year I received 
0,000 in royalties . .. It is to his 
credit that he was unable to adjust him- 
self. comfortably to his wife suddenly 
making $1,000,000." Husband No. 
Bandleader Artie Shaw, was “an unhap- 
py mistake from the very beginning. . . I 
was working on Star Money, my second 
and Artie was working on a book 
of his own. He said this had been a life- 
long ambition. I think he must have had 
some vague notion that being married to 
a writer would have the effect of making 
him concentrate on writing ... It be- 
came painfully evident that he did not 
love me and never had.” Husband No, 3 
Lawyer Arnold Krakower, handled her 
divorce from Shaw. “We came to a part- 
ing of the wavs three weeks ago, and a 
divor« € is inevitable We discovered 
that we were more different than we were 
alike. He. for example, believed that 
mun should dominate the household . . 








For a “favorite book” display, the li- 
brarian at Bucknell University (Lewis 
burg, Pa.) wrote to 44 men of affairs ask- 
ing them to nominate two or three books 
which they considered “most meaning- 
ful." Sample return, from Vice President 


SG 


on Mili—Lire 
Marcot Fonteyn 
In Covent Garden, an explosion. 
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KATHLEEN WINSOR 
In Manhattan, an analysis. 


Richard Nixon: Tolstoy's W'ur and Peace, 
Robert La Follette’s autobiography, and 
Witness, by Whittaker Chambers. 


Colonel Robert R. McCormick, the 
sometime British-baiting publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, and his wife arrived in 
London for a visit. The colonel did not 
plan to attend the coronation, but, he 
added, “. . . I have some lively memories 
of British royal families. I recall that 
once the Prince of Wales, later Edward 
Vil, patted me on the head when I was 
a little boy visiting Germany. The Prince 
was with the Kaiser ... The Prince said 
to me, ‘There's a nice little British boy,’ 
because he noticed I was wearing a sail- 
ors hat bearing the initials H.M.S. ‘No 
sir, American,’ I said. And both the Prince 
and the Kaiser laughed. That was the end 
of my contact with them.” 

In Naples, where he is hard at work on 
a new film called Man, Beast and Virtue, 
37-year-old Wonder Boy Orson Welles 
confided to a reporter I am the only 
middle-aged genius in the business to 
whom nothing comes easy. 

London's Covent Garden exploded with 
ipplause at the first appearance in six 
months of Britain’s Prima Ballerina Mar- 
got Fonteyn. An attack of diphtheria last 
October had left strange complications. 
Her legs and arms were numb and nerve- 
less. In January she said: “At the mo- 
ment, I can't do even the easiest dance.” 
By last week she felt ready to appear in 
the undemanding ballet Apparitions, and 
summoned her oldest friends to rally 
round. Instead of a few friendly faces 
she drew a capacity audience of some 
2,000 which gave Margot 14 curtain calls 
and 41 bouquets. Said she: “I don’t feel 


I deserve any of this applause, but thank 
you all very much ... Now I know I 
can go on as usual.” 

In Manhattan, the Government slapped 
a tax lien against Frank Sinatra for 
$109,997 in back income taxes. Said the 
Crooner in Hollywood: “The legalistics 
involved are beyond my comprehension. 

The Marine Corps Reserve selection 
board, which last year passed over the 
name of Senator Joe McCarthy for pro- 
motion from major to lieutenant colonel. 
included him in a list of 184 promotions 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy. 

At London airport. a crowd of expec- 
tant reporters and photographers and a 
group of doctors awaited the arrival of a 
transatlantic plane from New York. The 
object of their vigil: Actor Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who was bringing his sick and 
troubled wife Vivien Leigh home from 
Hollywood, where she collapsed with a 
nervous breakdown a fortnight ago. 





Columnists were busy making a match 
between Bing Crosby, 48, and blonde 
Cinemactress Mona (Dear Wife) Free- 
man, 26, first introduced to Hollywood 
by Producer Howard Hughes, who dis- 
covered her working as a model in Man- 
hattan. Louella Parsons noted that Mona’s 
mother “is taking shots and getting her 


passports so she can accompany Mona to 


Europe. There’s a possible picture dea 
and, of course. Bing Crosby.” who saile 
last week on the Queen Elizabeth. Brood 
way’s Danton Walker reported that 
friends predicted a wedding “at St. Me 
ritz, Switzerland, in December.” 
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Mona Freeman 
For St. Moritz, a prediction. 
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Fire strikes almos 1,000 American homes every day. Want to guess what causes 
I out of 3 of these fires? The answer is careless smoking habits. A smoldering 
cigarette can destroy your home. Keep plenty of ash trays handy—and use them. 
When you empty ash trays, be sure every cigarette butt is out. 

This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 


Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request, 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.”’ 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


obligations. 











*Reader's Digest, 
Jonvory, 1950. 
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CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
IS BETTER FOR 
YOUR HEALTH* 





THE NICOTINE AND 
TARS TRAPPED BY 
THIS VICEROY FILTER 
CANNOT REACH YOUR 
MOUTH, THROAT 
OR 
LUNGS! 







VICEROYS COST ONLY A PENNY PER PACK 
MORE THAN BRANDS WITHOUT FILTERS 





MEDICINE 


Is Spinach Dangerous? 

The moppet in Carl Rose’s famed New 
York I say 
ach, and I say the hell with it 
I from an 
quarter—the 


cartoon who said 





It'S spin- 


Zot some 


ort last week unexpected 





letters col- 
umn of the deadly serious British Medical 
Journal. The B.M.J. had recently pontifi- 
that “spinach would seem to be 
particularly valuable for the nutrition of 
children they can be 
to acquire a liking for its somewhat bitter 
Not so, snapped back a London 
husband & wife team Physician Joan E. 
Bamji and Chemist Nariman S. Bamji: 
the stuff has too much oxalic acid in it. 

Oxalic acid. it seems, is bad because it 
eats up calcium that the youngster needs 
in order to grow strong bones and teeth. li 
the child is getting lots of milk and has 
calcium to burn, the result may not be 
too bad, provided the oxalic salts do not 


deadly serious 





cated 


provided persuaded 








taste. 


| irritate the bladder or turn into kidney 


stones. But if children are getting 
enough milk and protein, spinach just 
makes things worse by cutting down the 
calcium available for the bones. As for the 
good things that are supposed to be in 
spinach, such as vitamin C and iron, the 
Bamjis suggest that these can be had as 
easily in more palatable foods. 

Is it not possible,” they ask, “that the 
intense dislike of spinach shown by most 
children is nature’s way of protecting them 
from its harmful effects? May we sug- 
gest that, until further light is thrown on 
the subject, spinach should be considered 
a doubtful article of diet for children.” 


not 


The Uses of Hypnosis 

Hypnosis has been a hard-luck kid 
among medical techniques. A century ago, 
it was just beginning to win acceptance 
as a painkiller when ether anesthesia was 
discovered and hypnosis was discarded. 
It was making a comeback 60 years ago 
when Freud hit upon the idea of psycho- 
analysis, and the experts again lost inter- 
est in hypnosis. Now, the third time 
around, it is once more winning the sup- 
port of reputable men in both the physi- 
cal and psychic areas of medicine. To 
help put hypnosis over the top for good, 
eleven doctors have assembled the first 
comprehensive textbook in the field Hyp- 
nosis in| Modern Medicine (Thomas: 
$7.50 with Psychiatrist Jerome M. 
Schneck as editor. 

For Cautious Doctors. The big differ- 
ence between modern medical hypnosis 
and old-fashioned mesmerism or “mag- 
netism™ is that doctors nowadays do not 
think of it as a treatment in itself. but 
as a handy tool to help them give oth- 
er, conventional forms of treatment. Typ- 
ically, under “eye fixation,” the patient 
goes Into a trance and soon tells about his 
troubles. Before he is “awakened,” the 
hypnotherapist tells him whether or not 
he is to remember, on awakening. what 
he has said. If the decision is in favor of 
remembering, there will then be a con- 














T Dro ol ae or. 
spinach, and | say 


€ hell with it. 


scious discussion of the problems. Some- 
times the business of banishing symptoms 
of illness may suggestions 
made during the trance period. 

After sounding the usual professional 
notes of caution (a bungling hypnotist 
can do “irreparable harm.” and no hyp- 
notist should tackle a case on the border- 
line of severe mental illness), Dr. 
Schneck’s contributors get down to cases. 

Psychiatrist Harold Rosen this 
one: a man of 26 had been having severe 
spells of nausea and dizziness. He was in 
a hospital and was being considered for 
ear-nerve surgery. A psychiatrist suspect- 
ed an emotional basis for the illness but 


be done by 


cites 


could not track it down. It took eight 
minutes to hypnotize the patient, and 
while in the trance, he had one of his 


spells, with “the shakes.” In a second ses- 
sion he reported seeing a shipwreck, but 
tried to ignore it. At last. prodded by the 
therapist, he recalled and relived his own 
Shipwreck of seven years before, when 
many of his buddies died in a torpedo at- 
tack. Conscious again, he admitted that 
he had been brooding and dreaming about 
that attack. He was shown that his spells 
were a device to shut it out. Instead of 
surgery, he was told to go back to the 
psychiatrist for more treatment. 

Editor Schneck and his colleagues rec- 
ommend using hypnosis to get at a wide 
range of psychosomatic 
stomach upsets, headaches and skin dis- 
orders to menstrual troubles morning 
sickness and difficulties with breast feed. 
ing. In surgery, they say, hypnosis can 
be not only a valuable anesthetic. but 


illnesses—from 





iatorical Pretacs 
Daumier’s Hypnotism 
For a hard-luck kid, a third round. 
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can serve to distinguish between true & 
false complaints of physical illness. (In 
the case of the shipwrecked sailor, it 
served a dual purpose.) 

Children up to 15 can be hypnotized 
almost without exception, and Psychia- 
trist Gordon Ambrose of London 
recommends using the technique in both 
anxiety reactions and hysterical reactions. 
He goes further and suggests that it would 
be worthwhile to see how much good it 
might do for the juvenile delinquent. 

For Painful Dentists. Dentistry, says 
Harlem Hospital's Dr. Jules Weinstein. 
may offer more scope for hypnosis than 
any other branch of medicine, because 
1) nearly all dental operations are pain- 
ful; 2) the patient usually has to go back 
for more; and 3) “dentistry retains the 
taint and stigma of its early . . . crude 
and torturing methods.” But patients who 
can get by without hypnosis should not 
have it, says Dr. Weinstein: it should be 
reserved for those who feel that they need 
it because they cannot face up to the 
pain of even routine dental work, and for 
others who may have to be convinced 
that they should have it because of a low 
pain threshold, gagging or fainting. 

For all that they have learned about 
hypnosis and when to use it, Dr. Schneck 
and his collaborators still have very little 
idea of what the hypnotic state really is. 
When that is better understood, hypnosis 
will have a better chance of being more 
widely accepted. 





Capsules 

Q For doctors who never have time to 
read all their technical literature but spend 
up to three hours a day in their cars, Los 
Angeles’ College of Medical Evangelists 
started an “Audio-Digest” service: a tape 
recorder is installed in the doctor's car, 
and each week, for $2.50, he gets a one- 
hour summary of medical news, 

Tulane University neurosurgeons de- 
scribed a simple and seemingly successful 
way of treating syringomyelia, an uncom- 
mon but hitherto baffling complaint in 
which a cyst forms in the spinal cord, 
gradually causing paralysis. The technique 
involves using a wire of the modern won- 
der metal, tantalum, to keep the cyst open 
and draining. Unlike materials previously 
used, tantalum does not change in the 
body or interfere with body tissues. Three 
living testimonials appeared at the New 
Orleans meeting. 

More than half the huge U.S, output of 
sleeping pills (395 tons in 1951) goes to 
drug addicts or thrill seekers, said Chi- 
cago’s Dr. Donald A. Dukelow. These non- 
prescription sales, he said, cause at least 
1,000 deaths a year, and are a factor in 
thousands of other deaths. 

To help promising medical educators 
get started. Manhattan's John and Mary 
R. Markle Foundation announced awards 
to its sixth annual class, numbering 21 
scholars. To the medical school employing 
each scholar, the foundation grants $6,000 
a year for five years. The schools pledge 
good salaries and a chance to do research; 
the scholars in return give up the dollar 
rewards of private practice. 
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... relax in Canada 


A million square miles of outdoor fun... 
VACATIONS UNLIMITED just over the border! 








EVERY ROAD leads to refreshing holiday delights in Canada. Take easy-going motoring trips 
through “camera country”... stopping off for picnics, or a round of golf on inviting fair- 
ways. Wet your line in quiet fishing pools; ride skyline trails in thrilling mountainlands. 
See how gloriously green Nature can be in vast National Parks, Visit historic old forts. 


PICK PARTNERS for your favourite sport 
in smart summer colonies and inter- 
nationally famous playspots, Shop for 
holiday reminders in “foreign” cities, 


COOL OFF in friendly seaside resorts; or enjoy “life- 
on-a-lake” with boating and canoeing. Plan to 
stay as long as you can, do more! See your travel 
or transportation agent soon; send coupon now. 
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L BUREAU 


Ottawa, Canada 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVE 
Department of Resources and Development 
Please send your 18-page, full-colour book on vacation ° 
attractions in all parts of Canada OD. Tell me where 
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the power 
you bought! 


IN FAIR WEATHER or foul 
... for short trips or long... 
you want a dependable, smooth- 
running engine. To reduce 


damaging friction and cut 


costly repair bills, treat your 
engine to a brand of 100% 


pure Pennsylvania motor oil, 


ASK tor a brand of 






100% Pure 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE Oll ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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EDUCATION 





The Witnesses 


Congressional investigations of U.S. ed- 





ucation bulldozed on last week. and U.S. 
educators, whether they wanted to or not. 
continued to make headlines. Among 


them 

Mrs. Hulda McGarvey Flynn, 42. for 
eight years (1933-41) a teacher of psy- 
chology at Mt. Holyoke and Smith. was 
summoned before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee after an FBI 
‘rspy testified that she had once 
taught at the Communist-run Samuel 
Adams School in Boston. When Mrs. 


cou 





I IVT refused to say W hether or not she 
had ever been a Communist. the commit- 
tee asked her about her husband. now a 








Medical Re- 
Said Mrs. 


ist at the Naval 
search Institute in Bethesda 
Flynn: “I decline to answer.” 

Professor Abraham Glasser, 38. of the 
Rutgers Law School. was called 
FBI reports alleged that as a special at- 
torney in the Department of Justice in 
1935, he gave information to three OGPU 
agents known as “X.” “Nikolai Stern” 
and “Ovakimian.” Another Justice De- 
partment report cleared him of being a 
Communist agent. but recommended that 
he be dismissed for 
proper” disclosure of official information. 
When the committee asked whether he 
could identify photographs of “X” or 
“Stern.” Glasser refused to answer. About 
the only thing he would sav: he is not 


psycholog 











because 


“careless and im- 


now an “actual. official. card-carrying, or- 
ganizationally connected and integrated” 





member of the Communist Party. 

Physicist Wendell H. Furry, of Har- 
vard, one of last month's most reluctant 
t change of heart. He 
requested the committee to grant hin 
return engagement in April. 

President George N. Shuster of Hun- 
ter College made another sort of head- 
line: he proposed that Senator McCarthy 
be investigated. “I would remind vou.” he 
told the National Civil Liberties Clearing 
House in Washington. “that the universi- 
ty has always been a forum in the pres- 
ence of which the lords of the passing 
hour are subjected to scrutiny. No doubt 
the time has come to ask on what meat 
this our Caesar has fed. and to review his 
activities with the utmost objectivity, 
calm and chilly resolution. so that an 
authoritative report can be made to the 
people...” 


What Did Caesar Say? 


In the auditorium of Winthrop College 
(Rock Hill, S.C.), some 1.500 high-school 
kids gathered one morning last week for a 
Strange aliair. They had come from all 
over the state. chatting and giggling ; 
merrily as if they were about to see a cir- 
cus. What they actually did see was appar- 
ently just as entertaining—even though 
it bore the ponderous title of Fourth 
Annual Latin Forum. 

As everyone expected, the forum was a 
good show: that is one thing that tiny 


witnesses, hinted at 








(5 ft. 1 in.). brown-haired Miss Donnis 
Martin. head of the Winthrop classics 
department, has always made sure of. This 
year she started the program off with 

battle of wits, set eight quiz kids to an- 
swering such questions as: “What did 
Caesar say when he crossed the Rubicon? 
What is a Pyrrhic victory? What is the 
name of the three headed dog that guard- 
ed Hades?” After that came a Latin mov- 
ie about the Second Punic War, then a 
Plautus play called The Twins from Syra- 
cuse, and a rendering of the Marine song 
that no marine would ever recognize (Ab 
iulis Montezsumae Tripolis ad litora ...). 
Finally, after singing Te Cano, F ? 
audience rose to go—but not without 

burst of applause for its hostess. “We love 


ria, the 








CLAssIciIst MARTIN 


Up like the Phoenix. 


you, Dr. Martin,” cried one Latin teacher. 
“Goodbye Goodbye.” shouted the 
kids, “see you in 1954.” 

South Carolina’s Latin teachers have 
good reason to love Dr. Martin, for most 
of them agree that if it were not for her 
there would be precious little Latin at all 
in the state. She has trained a third of the 
te’s Latin teachers, has kept a whole 
eration of Winthrop girls flocking to 
Latin.” says she, “is a tough 
language. It’s tough to learn, but it’s just 
as tough to kill.’ 

A daughter of a small-town Missouri 
banker, Donnis Martin majored in Lati 
Greek and irchaeology at the University 
of Missouri. went on to Cornell for her 
Ph.D., then a year of study at the Amer 
ican Academy in Rome. At Winthrop 
where she has been since 1920, “Little 
Doc” is a campus fixture. 

In class, she bounces about like a wom- 
an pursued; outside. she is apt to be found 
throwing an apiarian party, serving her 
guests dishes of honey just the way the 





the classics, 





tin 
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Its action takes you out of the past 


In a matter of moments, you begin to dis s well as back and forth it the touch of 
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This is on the UP and UP? 


You cannot afford to ignore this vrowing threat to your Your 


home and your business. The “take” by robbers. burelars Emplovers Group Agent in your community, "The Man 


and lareenists in 1951 was more than 151 million dollars. With The Plan’, has the protection you so badly need. Resi- 


surest safeguard is to gel yourself insured. The 


Che records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation show dence and Outside Theft and Personal Property Floaters are 
there were even more thefts in °32. two of the plans that protect you at home and away. The 

You can get some mental satisfaction from knowing that Dish mesty, Disappearance and Destruction, with the Mer- 
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SUPERINTENDENT HUNT 
His words had a double 


egel 
meaning. 

g 
Romans did. She has helped organize Latin 
Weeks in 30 different states, still keeps 
up a lively correspondence with teachers 


all over her own state. Last week, in a 
typical fit of enthusiasm, she told her 
forum audience: “I feel as if Latin, like 


the Phoenix, is arising from the ashes.” 
In South Carolina, thanks to Dr. Martin, 
it apparently is, 


Goodbye to Chicago 


When breezy Superintendent Herold C, 
Hunt first blew into Chicago in 1947, he 
found himself at the head of just about 
the sorriest school system in the country. 
It was riddled with corruption, its build- 
ings shabby, textbooks anti- 
quated; 4,000 of its teachers held nothing 
more than temporary certificates that 
could be revoked on a politician's whim. 
Non-teaching jobs were given out 
patronage, and the third floor of the ad- 
ministration building was notorious as a 
distribution center of political plums. 
Things were bad that the powerful 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools very near to 
placing Chicago on its blacklist. 

An old hand at superintending—in Kal- 
mazoo, Mich., New Rochelle, N.Y., and 
Kansas City, Mo.—Hunt started setting 
things to rights. A friendly. glad-handing 


its 


were 


as 


came 


Rotarian (“It’s not what you eat that 
makes ulcers, but what eats you’), he 
could be ruthless if necessary. He put 


school jobs under civil service, withdrew 
temporary certificates, set up a 
stiff examinations for prospective 
ers. He doubled his budget to $146 mil- 
lion, started a $50 million building pro- 
gram, streamlined his schools from top to 
I He raised teachers’ salaries al- 
most 50%, relieved them once & for all 
from political pressure. “They'd come to 
me.” he recalls, “and say: “Do I still have 
to kick in to my ward captain? Do I have 
doorbells in the next election?’ 


series of 


teach- 


»~OttLOM. 


to ring 
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And I would tell them: ‘Those days are 
gone forever.’ ” 

Last week those words had a double 
meaning in Chicago: his mission accom- 
plished, Herold Hunt resigned to become 
Charles W. Eliot professor at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. Though he 
will probably have to take a 50% cut in 
his $30,000 salary, Hunt is looking for- 
ward to his new job. “I want to give back 
to education,” he says, “the lessons I've 
learned in the last 30 years.” As anyone 
in Chicago could testify, that would be 
quite a dose, even for Harvard. 


The Wasteland 


Americans do a lot of worrying about 
the natural 
but few give much thought to waste of 
its human beings. Last week, with the pub- 
lication of its first major report—T7/n 
Uneducated, by Sociologists Eli Ginzberg 
and Douglas W. Bray (Columbia; $4.50) 
Columbia University’s Conservation of 
Human Resources Project gave the U.S. 
some worrisome facts & figures: 
Q Of 18 million men examined for mil- 
itary service during World War LI, one in 
every twelve turned out to be illiterate, 
semi-literate, or mentally deficient. 
1941, 12% of all employed 
the country had less than five 
schooling. 
@ A goodly share of the uneducated came 
from the Southeast, partly because of 
discrimination against Negroes. During 
the war, two out of ten Southern Negroes 
were rejected for “educational deficiency 
compared to only one Northern or West- 
ern white in too. 
@ Another pocket of illiteracy is the 
Spanish American population (in the five 
counties of Texas with the highest re- 
jection rate of 409% or more, 70%% of the 
people were Spanish speaking). Still an- 
other; the Navajos, with an illiteracy rate 
in 1941 of approximately go%. 
@ Because of the growing tendency on 
the part of industry to reject illiterates 
many of the uneducated are forced to be- 
come agricultural migrants. This, says the 
helps to explain the fact that each 


vaste ol navions resources, 


males in 
years ol 


report 








year “125,000 illiterate children are mov- 
ing past the compulsory [school it- 
tendance ages ... It is not comforting 
to realize that the Federal Government 
spends many times as much on assistance 
to migratory birds as on assistance to the 
children of migratory families. 
Anti-Schmutz 

Alarmed at the rate their children were 


devouring lurid tales of jungle kings and 


Sspacemen, parents of Bremen, Germany 


hit upon a novel scheme for ridding the 
city of Schund (trash) and Schmutz 
(smut). Any child, they announced, who 


turned in four comics would get one small 
classic in return; any child with 
would get a big book. By the end of two 
days last week, the kids had turned in 
55,000 made such a dent in Bre- 
mens supply of Alice in| Wonderland, 
Treasure Island and Travels 
that the city sent out an emergency call 
tor more. 
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THE THEATER 


The Comic Spirit 
(See Cover) 

In her very first try at the stage, whenshe 
was a college freshman. Rosalind Russell 
confidently expected and got the leading 
role. Cast as St. Francis Xavier, she was 
required in one scene to whip herself with a 
knotted rope. She performed the act with 
such energy and realism that “they all cried 
und I was invited to do more plays.” She 
adds: “It was mary elous—you got excused 
from everything.” 

This first triumph was marked by three 
characteristics which have guided Rosalind 
Russell's theatrical career ever since. She 


has 1) bubbling confidence 2) boundless 


energy, and 3) a shrewd sense of what is 
best for Rosalind Russell. Last week in 
Manhattan, she was again exhibiting all 





Eileen, starring this year’s Oscar-winning 
Shirley Booth (see Crxema). Rosalind 
made the movie version in 1942 and has 
played the role of Ruth in a dozen radio 
broadcasts. Though always successful, the 
show was never the smash that it is today, 
dressed up in Leonard Bernstein's bright 
music and with the addition of gracefully 
ungainly Musicomedienne Russell. 

Not everyone shared Ros’s early confi- 
dence about the show. When she sang for 
her father-in-law. Nightclub Baritone Carl 
Brisson, he held his temples and cried: 
“Are you going to bring that voice to 
Broadway?” Her gravelly, one-note vocal- 
izing has been compared to the Ambrose 
Lightship calling to its mate. One critic 
thought that she sounded like “a raven 
with a throat condition.” Ros (pronounced 
Roz) concedes that “I don’t sing. I gargle.”” 


RosaLtnp Russet (ALOFT) IN “Wonpt RFUL Town” 


With open-armed obandon, from the «ni ker 


three as the star of Wonderful Town, the 
biggest hit of the Broadway season. Though 
she can neither sing nor dance, Ros has 
confidently and energetically sung & danced 
her way into the most enthusiastic rave 
reviews in recent memory. The Times's 
Brooks Atkinson. who declared that Rosa- 
lind “radiates the genuine comic spirit,” 
demanded that she be elected President of 
the U.S. The Herald Tribune's Walter Kerr 
happily surrendered to her “open-armed 
abandon.” The other critics’ superlatives 
ranged from “terrific” to “extraordinarily 
charming” and “thoroughly delightful. 
Honest Exuberance. Il onder ful Town is 
a simple musical fable about two venture- 
some Ohio sisters who invade Manhattan. 
One (Edith Adams) has a come-hither 
eye; the other (Rosalind Russell) has a 
go-to manner. Based on the humorous Veu 
Yorker short stories by Ruth McKenney, 
the show has had a long dramatic history: 
it was a 1940 Broadway hit as My Sister 
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to the belly to the boff. 


How. then, account for her success? 
Says Critic Kerr: “Instead of attacking a 
song, she inhabits one. moving around in it 
with such confidence. grace and honest 
exuberance as to make it entirely her own.” 
So eager is the public to hear Ros and the 
rest of the cast that the show is playing to 
standing room. sold out for the next = 
weeks and orders have been taken for as 
far ahead as New Year's Eve. Decca Rec- 
ords is snowed under with 000 advance 
orders for the Wonderful Town album—a 
bigger advance sale than was chalked up by 
the hit albums of Oklahoma!, Carousel, 
Guys and Dolls, or The King and 1. 

The packed houses at Wonderful Town 
ire as entranced by Rosalind’s creaky danc- 
ing as by her croaking voice. Any one of 
the 13 chorus girls can dance better than she 
does. But. like such great performers as 
Ethel Merman and Bea Lillie. Rosalind 
Russell represents the triumph of personal- 
ity over technique: she communicates to 





her audience all the rewarding warmth and 
humor of shared experience. 

Like Champagne. For Rosalind, H’on- 
derful Town is a Broadway homecoming 
after an 18-year absence. During her Holly- 
wood exile she appeared in 4o movies, 
fought her way to stardom as an accom. 
plished. but badly type-cast, comedienne 
and saw her movie career almost dwindle 
away into a nothingness of unexciting parts. 
Says Ros: “I've played 19 career women 
and I'm tired of it. After all. you can only 
get a pompadour so high. The plot was 
always the same, and I used to even get the 
same desk in each picture.” 

Those who have known Ros longest and 
best say that her pact in Wonderful Town 
is simply an enlargement of her own per- 
sonality. She has always been forthright 
both “musically and noisily inclined,” and 
has operated under a full head of steam. 
After the opening, she cried “Imagine! 
They're paying me all this money to do the 
things I do at parties for free!” She is 
famous in Hollywood for her ability to 
clown a dying party back on to its feet. 
Loretta Young recalls that at many a 
fading soirée, Ros has come up to her and 
urged: “Oh, let's save it! What can we 
think up?” (One gathering got off to a 
bright start when Ros and Loretta appeared 
as the Toni Twins.) Van Johnson's wife 
Evie says: “I don't think I've ever seen her 
out of sorts. She’s buoyant. like cham- 
pagne.’” Ros's party gags, even in touc hy 
Hollywood, make few enemies. The reason, 
thinks Loretta, is that “Rosalind is always 
Ros. She has a natural instinct for ridic ul- 
ing herself and not anyone else.” 

Sudden Tears. At first meeting, Come- 
dienne Russell seems to be all legs and six 
feet tall (her actual height: < ft. 6} in.; 
weight. 113 Ibs.). Her dark hair is worn 
short. Her skin has an Irish whiteness with 
a memory of freckles across the nose. and 
her eyes widen and contract with theatrical 
exaggerauion to accent the tumbling flaw of 
her talk, When she tells an anecdote ges- 
turing extravagantly, she plays all the roles 
involved, right down to such spear-carriers 
as waiters and scrubwomen. 

Despite the confident surface, her friends 
insist that Ros is a chronic worrier who 
sometimes gives way to spells of brooding 
and sudden tears. Her religion (Roman 
Catholic) bulks large in her life. and she is 
apt to describe her favorite priests as “living 
saints.” But to religion, as to everything 
else, she brings a measure of humorous 
detachment: she once dubbed her flossy 
Beverly Hills parish church “Our Lady of 
the Cadillacs.’ 
and works actively for some 30 charitable 
and civic activities. Usually she volun- 
teers for the least popular job of all— 
raising money. 

Bleeding Toes. Rosalind’s tireless en- 
ergy was bred in the bone. She was born 
45 years ago in Waterbury, Conn., the 
fourth of seven children (“I’m the ham in 
the middle”) of Clara and James Edward 
Russell. 2 prosperous lawver. She was 
named, not for Shakespeare's heroine, but 
for the S.S. Rosalind, a boat that once 
carried Father & Mother Russell on a vaca- 
tion voyage to Nova Scotia. 


She is a tireless do-gooder 
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Ros was brought up in a pleasant 13- 
room Victorian house. trimmed with gar- 
goyles and stained glass. She had three 
lively brothers and three pretty sisters, a 
father who was full of ideas (children 
should have “all the freedom that is com- 
patible with good manners, ethical con- 
duct. and family honor”), a peppery moth- 
er, and a sentimental, 200-lb. Irish cook 
to run to whenever a spanking threatened. 

\t the family dinner table. Ros sat oppo- 
site a buffet mirror and practiced crossing 
her eyes and making the faces that she had 
found surefire in attracting her father’s 
attention, She played billiards on the third 
floor with her brothers, and harmonized in 
the music room with her sisters. She beat 
out hot rhythms on her brother's trapdrum 
and played aggressive solos on kazoo. uku- 
lele and banjo. She admired and envied her 
stately older sister Clara (“The Duc hess") 
and made life both miserable and exciting 
for her younger sisters, Mary Jane and 
Josephine. Mary Jane recalls: “I can't 
count the number of dark Ros 
locked me in.” 

Ros enlisted early in the war between 
the sexes. In proving herself the equal of 
the neighborhood boys, she broke her left 
leg jumping out of a hayloft. her left 
wrist falling off a wall, her left collarbone 
tripping over a curb, her left arm twice— 
once falling off a horse, the other time 
when she was pushed off a chair. At sum- 
mer camp, she was forever winning the 
cup as the best all-around athlete. When 
she was a freckled, scrawny 13, she put in 
a solid three months’ practice on her div- 
ing to capture the championship of Laurel 
Beach (Conn.) from a far shapelier 18- 
vear-old. Said Mary Jane: “They gave 
the cup to Ros for grit, not form.” Learn- 
ing the raptures of hard work, she plugged 
way at toe dancing until, after one long 
could cry dramatically: 


closets 


session, she 


Look! My toes are bleeding!” 
Except that she “always wanted to be 
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the boss of everything.” Ros showed no 


particular early theatrical bent. She went 
to convent schools (Notre Dame Acade- 
my in Waterbury and Marymount Col- 
lege in Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y.). and 
found she could get passing grades with- 
out half trying. Instead of going ice- 
skating on winter afternoons, she sneaked 
off to sigh at Rudolph Valentino movies. 

She always had the self-confidence nec- 
bluff her way through tough 
Situations, At a county fair horse show. 
her horse went over the first jump and 
Ros went over the horse’s head. She land- 
ed, luckily, on her feet, and turned the 
crowd's gasp into applause by doffing her 
hat and bowing as though she had intended 
to somersault from her mount. 

Pinochle Money. When Rosalind was 
19, her father died. He left an estate of 
close to $500,000 and some stern injunc- 
tions to his children: they could have as 
much education as they wanted—but once 


essary to 














Witn Hussanp & Son 
Her date brought a chaperon, 


graduated, they would get no money for 
three Rosalind still thinks it a 
wonderful will: “My father was a self- 
made man who'd worked his way through 
Yale Law School. He didn’t want us to sit 
around, drink cocktails, play bridge, and 
wait for husbands. We had to get going.” 

Ros got going in the direction of Man- 
hattan. She left Marymount after her 
sophomore year and enrolled in the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts. explain- 
ing glibly to her puzzled mother that the 
voice training would help her to become a 
teacher. Graduating in the spring of 1929 
Rosalind was impressive enough in the 
school’s production of The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney to interest a badly coordinated 
pair of producers from a summer theater 
it Saranac Lake. One partner hoped to 
get her for $40 a week, but Ros talked 
the other partner into an offer of $150, 
and hastily accepted, 

In 1930 she got a fingernail grip on 


years, 














With Loretta Younc 
ame to the aid of the party 


They 


Broadway in the Theatre Guild’s Garrick 
Gaieties, and was seen briefly in a 1931 
flop called Company's Coming. But Broad- 
way, like everything else, was sliding into 
the Depression. Drawing on all her con- 
fidence and energy, Ros got a job with 
Wee & Leventhal, who operated a cut- 
rate theatrical circuit covering such Broad- 
Way outposts as Brooklyn, Newark and 
Philadelphia. Her salary was $45 a week 
but she more than doubled it by playing 
better pinochle than Producer Leventhal 
on their inter-city train rides. 

Ros was co-starring with Bert Lytell in 
The Second Man when she was spotted by 
a scout for Universal Pictures. He dan- 
gled a Hollywood offer before her. but 
Ros sat down to read all the fine print 
and suggested a few hardheaded revisions. 
They finally settled on giving her an 
expenses-paid trip to the West Coast and 
a flat fee of $roo for each screen test. 

What's Wrong? No one at Universal's 
Hollywood studios seemed to know quite 
what to do with Ros. She got plenty of 
screen tests, but in most of them sat with 
her back to the camera feeding lines to a 
succession of potential Universal leading 
men. She shared an apartment with Char- 
lotte Winters (now married to Actor 
Barton MacLane), and chummed with 
Nedda Harrigan (now married to Pro- 
ducer-Director Joshua Logan). She 
had time to investigate a phenomenon 
that had been puzzling her for some time 
why, she wanted to know, did men swarm 
around girls like her two friends and her 
sister Clara. and not around a girl like 
Rosalind Russell? “What do I do w rong? 
she asked Charlotte Winters. After a 
thoughtful pause, Charlotte replied 
you just talk too much.’ 

Typically, Ros used this information 
not to change her talkative wavs but to 
dragoon her two friends into helping her 
write a wordy, autobiographical play called 
The Winter's Tale. Its heroine's misadven- 


also 


Ros 
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tures were strikingly like those that afflict 
Ros in Wonderful Town when she sings 
“One Hundred E isy Ways to L 1 Man. 

Rosalind’s best bit of acting was done 
oll-camera. Dissatisfied with her treat- 
ment at Universal, she wasted no time 
brooding. M-G-M offered her a part in 
Evelyn e, but first she had to find 
some tting a release from Uni 
versal. Rosalind made an ippointment 
with Carl Laemmle Jr.. then Universal's 




















general lager. Because she had been 
told that he liked beautiful women. she 
put on an old dress (“It had a wide boat- 
neck t showed all my collarbones 








greased her hair with Vaseline. wore an 
unbecoming hat and dirty white shoes 
twisted her stockings to make the seams 
crooked. She shuffled into Laemmle's of- 
fice, slouched awkwardly on a couch and 
whined: “I wanta get outa here. I’m not 
happy here.” He took one good look and 
was glad to let her go to M-G-M. 

Threat to Myrna Loy. Her first films 
were an undistinguished lot. Hollywood's 
top leading ladies in the 1930s were SeXy 
types. Ros was valuable as one of the few 
actresses around with excellent taste in 
clothes and the figure (stately, but not 
sexy) to wear them. Usually, she played 
the girl who didn’t get the man (“I was 
Myrna Loy’s threat”). 

Her first big hit was in George Kelly’s 
Craig’s Wife. She had fought against tak 
ing the part of the frigid, too-neat Harriet 
Craig, because “I thought it would hurt 
me as a comedienne.” It may have hurt 
her: six pictures later, she all but missed 
getting the rich, sharp-tongued comedy 
part of Sylvia Fowler in Clare Boothe’s 
The Women. Director George Cukor 
doubted that Ros was comedienne enough 
for the role. She met the challenge with 
her usual determination by acting one 
scene from the script in six different 
comedy ways. Cukor gave in. 





Of the 135 actresses (including Joan 
Crawford, Norma Shearer and Paulette 
Goddard) in The Women, Rosalind Rus- 
sell is the one usually best remembered by 
the millions who saw the picture. She be- 
came firmly established as the idol of a 
generation of less-than-beautiful movie- 
going girls who had to use smart clothes 
and bright chatter to lure men away from 
more luscious-looking females. 

The Women was also directly respon 
sible for ending Ros’s career as Holly- 
wood’s No. 1 Bachelor Girl. In 1939, a 
Danish-born theatrical agent named Fred- 
erick Brisson was crossing the Atlantic on 
the overcrowded, submarine-dodging S. S. 
Washington. His deck chair was just out- 
side the main lounge where The Women, 
the only film aboard, was played and re- 
played endlessly throughout the stormy 
crossing. Says Brisson: “I’d hear those 
screaming voices. I couldn’t stand it. After 
the 12th or 13th day, I went in to see it. 
I saw every other performance until we 
docked in New York. By then, I liked it. 
I particularly like Rosalind. “There’s a girl 
I've got to meet,’ I said to myself.’ 

A Smile for Cary. In Hollywood, Bris- 
son moved in with his friend Cary Grant 
who was making His Girl Friday with 
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To win the war in Korea takes more 
than jets and jeeps, bullets and brains, 
cartridges and courage... 


G.I.’s at the fighting front, the blue 


jacketed men on battleships, the pilots of 


planes... the vital administrative services 
abroad and at home... need thousands 
of products for their safety and security, 
comfort and convenience. The civilian 
is seldom conscious of the vast range of 


military supplies. 


At General Aniline & Film, we are 


privileged to make and supply some of 


the indispensable items. 

GAF’s dyestuff division manufactures 
the dyestuffs for uniforms, cartridge belts, 
tents, socks, underwear, caps, sheets... 
“blues” for gobs ... colors for all services 


. and for the living symbol, the flag. 
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A ‘ 
lt takes more than arms .™~ 


Because they work best, the GAF 
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PVP for the civilian defense ...synthetic 


bs farts 


blood plasma that could save thousands 


of lives in an atomic bomb attack. 


G. NERAL ANILINE & FILM, the largest 
domestic manufacturer of high quality 
dyes (sold by General Dyestuff ¢ orp.) 
-..has two huge plants at Grasselli, 
N. J, and Rensselaer, N. Y. The Ansco 
division with plants at Binghamton, N.Y. 
is the nation’s second largest supplier 
of cameras, photographic films, and 
paper. And the Ozalid division, at 
Johnson City, N. Y. makes the 
Ozalid reproducing machines and 
sensitized paper. AILGAE facilities supply 
products vital to national defense...and 
to maintain peacetime living standards. 

GAF is a good company to work for 
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Rosalind Russell. One night when Grant 








had date with Ros. he brought Bris 
son along. Ros says: “I opened my door 
with a big smile for Cary, and then I 
saw this other fellow with him. ‘Great! 
I thought. ‘I have date with Cary 
Grant and he brings a chaperon. 

For the next few months. Brisson 


phoned regularly for dates of his own. 


Just as regularly, Ros said no. Today, she 
is still impressed by the mysteries of 
love. All of a recalls I 
found myself saying ves to Freddy 


sudden,” she 
nd no 
She gestures 
hitched. 


Brisson 


to other people. ‘ 
Then we got 
I reddy 


Hollywood 


helplessly 


who went to work as a 
being 


hus- 


agent, Is resigned to 


Rosalind 


Before they 


introduced as Russell's 
married, he 
as his father’s brother 
Singer Carl that 


handicap his 


band. 
usualls 


were was 
introduced 
Brisson feared 


might 
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agine what I'm doing in this picture—it’s 
all hate!” Mourning Becomes Electra 
proved an even bigger financial Nop than 
Sister Kenny. These disasters steeled Ros’s 
determination to return to the stage. 
While feverishly reading playscripts, she 
contributed to her movie decline with The 
Velvet Touch, Tell It to the Judge, and 
Woman of Distinction (in which she was 
cast as a Time cover girl—see Publisher's 
Letter). 

Get the Feel. She credits Joshua Logan 
with steering her away from a too hasty 
assault on Broadway, He advised: “Get 
the feel of an audience again. Listen to it. 
Practice on the road and see what comes 
of it.” Rosalind went on tour in John van 
Druten's Bell, Book and Candle. The re- 
views were consistently good, but she 
thinks she was terrible for the first three 
months: “I'd become sluggish working 
with the camera. The stage demands that 
you use 42 new muscles and you can’t let 
down for one minute.” After three months, 
she felt she had learned again how to play 
with other actors and was re-learning how 
to get laughs: “You have to build it from 
the snickers to the belly to the boff. Some- 
times you lose it and get nothing—then 
you have to work to get it back.” The 
show cost $14,000 to put on and made 
$600,000 in the 18 weeks that Ros was in 
it. Most important, the tour got “the 
kinks” out of her body and helped her 
make a smash success of Wonderful Town. 

One More Year. The show’s producer, 
Robert Fryer, says that no one but Rosa- 
lind Russell was ever considered for the 
part of Ruth in Wonderful Town. Joseph 
Fields, who wrote the book with Jerome 
Chodorov, has never met anyone as quick 
and bright in the theater; “Ros learned 
her part in two days and was tireless in 
rehearsals." She also worked herself into 
the flu in the New Haven tryout and went 
on opening night with a temperature of 
103°. There was more trouble: a chorus 
boy had dropped her during the conga and 
in Boston she was treated for a sprained 
back. The cast held its collective breath 
until she was up and around again. 

By last week, adaptable Ros was hap- 
pily adjusted to Manhattan living. She is 
looking for a new apartment and impa- 
tiently awaiting the arrival of her husband 
and nine-year-old son. She claims not to 
miss her immaculate, airy, French Pro- 
vincial home in Beverly Hills, her swim- 
ming pool, or the happy round of dinner 
parties. Meanwhile, she is catching up on 
family reunions: her 78-year-old mother, 
her sister Josephine and her lawyer broth- 
er James still live in or near Waterbury. 
Her sisters Clara (who became an editor 
of Town & Country) and Mary Jane (who 
was once a Lire researcher) are both mar- 
ried to the presidents of Manhattan ad- 
vertising agencies. Brother John is with 
the Internal Revenue Service; brother 
George is with General Foods. 

Rosalind’s contract calls for her to re- 
main with Wonderful Town for at least 
a year. She insisted on a clause permitting 
her to take time off (and make it up later) 
just in case she wants to do a movie for 
her husband, whose Independent Artists. 
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The right place to 


lie down on the job 


Even the “boss” realizes you're on the job here. 
For when you Go Pullman, he knows you'll get a 
good night’s rest. And that you'll arrive clear- 
eyed and wide-awake. On time, too, thanks to those 
dependable train schedules. Next time you ZO... 


Take it easy 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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On the Concert Stage 
as in the Finest Homes 


Baldwin..."the greatest of pianos...my favorite beyond 


comparison,” 
Claudio Arrau 


Baldwin..."superior qualities...a great joy and inspira- 


tion to play." 
Nicole Henriot 


Baldwin..."unsurpassed in responsiveness of action and 


in quality of tone." 
Leonard Pennario 


Let the considered 
Opinion of these experts 
be your guide 

in selecting a piano 

for your home. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS *© ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS « BALOWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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three ways to look smart 
in your favorite suit 





OTHE MANHATTAN SHIMT CO., 444 MADIS. 


ON AVENUE. NEW YORK. Me ¥ 
STYLE NOTE: Now you can make one suit behave 

like a whole wardrobe. How? With Manhattan's 

Woven Ombre Wardrobe shirts in three 


““fresh-up” stripe treatments... each styled (Th 
to change the look of your favorite suit. ¢ i 
So get the trio. In blue, tan and gray sets —— 


In Stripes on solid grounds. Woven Ombre Shirts, $4.50 Neckwear, $2.50 
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FXECUTIVES, CLASS OF 1963 


Ten years from now people like the ones you see in this picture will have 
moved to key positions in Continental management. Their promotions will 
not be a matter of luck or whim or who-knows-whom . .. but will follow a 
definite and well-organized program. 

For Continental's present management realizes that one of the greatest 
problems of U. S, industry today is finding and training people capable of 
becoming the business leaders of tomorrow. 


Of course, this is a problem each comp 
but we thought you might be intereste 


Everybody at Continental included. Our 


in one field, but to give them an over-all 


= 
A et training program takes in every man and picture of Continental operations and 
5 astte woman who comes to work with us, but actual training in leadership itself. 
7 it is aimed particularly at the 2,608 peo- 
- : ¢ ; To young college men, we pledge two 
kee ple of foreman status and above. We 


have carefully analyzed each of their 
jobs. At the same time, detailed personal 
histories have been compiled. With this 
material and a statement of personal am- 
bitions to guide us, we are able to pro- 
vide each individual with the experience 
and knowledge he needs to move ahead, 
job by job, toward his goal. 


Each year selected groups of employ- 
ees are taken off their jobs and sent to 
our training school in Chicago for courses 
lasting up to five weeks. These courses 
are designed not to make them experts 


Continental's big educational upgrading program has be 


full years of planned, scheduled instruc- 
tion that cannot be interrupted because 
of work “emergencies.” And for each 
college man put through this 4,160-hour 
course, a man already on our employee 
rolls is given an identical opportunity. 


Refreshers for key executives, Even those 
who have already “arrived” are given 
further training. This takes the form of 
jeb rotation moving men from. their 
present responsibilities into other de- 
partments for definite periods. And top 
executives are given courses designed to 
broaden their experience and viewpoints. 


en developed over 


any must handle in its own way, 
d in the high spots of our program, 


four years and is continually being expanded. Result —people like to work 
for us; we know where our next crop of executives is coming from; and our 


customers are assured of the best in service for many years to come. 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


HO & 


STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK DECOWARE 


UO off 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS 
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STARTING E1cut TRIPS AROUND THE EQUATOR 


You will walk in your lifetime, in all probability, enough miles to 
go around the equator eight times. That’s a lot of steps! So what 
better reason for treating your feet to the best? 

You can’t start too soon to enjoy the healthful comfort of genuine 
leather. In fact, pediatricians like to start babies out on chrome- 
tanned leather because it is so flexible. so resistant to scufling and 
yet is porous and resilient. The leading tanners, not only in the 
United States, but all over the world. buy their chrome chemicals 
for imparting these modern qualities to leather from Diamonp. 

You can’t find any big industry which is not a hig consumer of 
chemicals, Chemicals are basic, universal. indispensable, 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


‘ , 


BICARBONATE OF SODA® CALCIUM COMPOUNDS © CHROME COMPOUNDS © ALKALI SPECIALTIES © ORGANICS 
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The Braves Go West 


The National League last week gave 
Lou Perini, owner of the Boston Braves, 
the kind of green light that the American 
League had just refused to Bill Veeck and 
the St. Louis Browns (Tits March 23): 
permission to move his franchise. Here- 
atter, Perini & Co. will be known as the 
Milwaukee Braves, Milwaukee's minor- 
league Brewers will move to Toledo, 


Amateurs Abroad 


Few tourists, except retired multimil- 
lionaires, could ever find ume or money 
to travel so high, wide and handsomely 
as 29-year-old Tennis Star Victor Seixas 
(No. 2 in U.S. rankings), who is semi- 
retired but not rich. In the past twelve 
months, Tourist Seixas has visited (in 
the order of his major appearances) Mi- 
ami, Palm Beach, Havana. Bermuda, Lon- 
don, Wimbledon, Montreal. Southampton, 
Newport, Boston, Forest Hills. Los An- 
geles, Mexico City, Honolulu, Auckland 
and Melbourne. A trip to South America 
in 1948, to South Africa in 1950, and 
wartime duty in Japan (as a test pilot 
for the Air Service Command) round 
Vic out as a six-continent man. (There 
has never been a tennis tournament in 
Antarctica. ) 

During his past year’s globe-trotting, 
Vic took his pretty wife Dolly Ann along, 
got feted in the most fashionable hos- 
telries, was well reimbursed for what few 
tabs he picked up—and earnéd no re- 
portable income. Last week Vic and Dolly 
Ann dropped in at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Also on hand, amidst palm-shroud- 
ed splendor, for the first annual Caribe 
Hilton (Hotel) Invitation Tournament 
were creaky (39) but top-ranked Gard- 
nar Mulloy, Art Larsen (No, 3) and Billy 
Talbert (No. 6). As usual. they came to 
play a little tennis and also just to play. 
Their daily regimen was elegantly sim- 
ple: breakfast in bed or on private bal- 
conies, sunbathing on the cabana-fringed 
beach, lunch, a little tennis, more sun- 
bathing, dining & dancing, bed. 

Last January, the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association repealed its eight-week-a-year 
limitation on acceptance of invitation 
tournament expenses by the U.S.’s star 
players. Even before. however, gadabouts 
like Seixas & Co. were not much restrict- 
ed in their gadding. The U.S.L.T.A.’ 
“emancipation —_ proclamation” merely 
changed the text to fit long-existing facts. 
Whenever the eight weeks’ rule was not 
honored in the breach, it was usually by- 
passed with exceptions. The tennis tour- 
ist’s new year-round freedom to live off 
the fat of many lands will, nonetheless. 
add many new stops to old itineraries. 
Davis Cup Team Captain Seixas sees 
himself as a sort of ambassador, Says he: 
“You are not playing just for yourself, 
but for your country.” 

In San Juan, Ambassador Seixas teamed 
up with Larsen to beat Mulloy and Tal- 
bert, capture the men’s doubles title. Then 
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Vic headed off for London again—via 
Florida. Texas, Rome. Paris and other 
continental points. Some distant day,when 
he finally finds his play “slipping,” Vic 
plans to go to work in his father’s Phila- 
delphia wholesale plumbing and heating 
supply company. 


Two-Wheeler Experts 

On a griddle-flat stretch of Florida 
coast just south of Daytona Beach one 
day last week, the air was split by the 
thunder of 111 motorcycles revving up at 
once. A white flag waved. and four ranks 
of cyclists in crash helmets and goggles 
blasted off along the rock-hard sand. Ahead 
lay 48 laps of speed work on a 4.2-mile 
course—and a chance at the National Mo- 
torcycle Championship. 

Some 13,000 paying customers ranged 
along the course were soon getting their 





with a dead magneto. Five laps later the 
defending champion, 23-year-old Dick 
Klamfoth of Groveport. Ohio. plowed into 
another cycle. He was hurtled into the 
trackside sh and walked away with 
nothing than bruises, but his Eng 
lish-made Norton was wrecked. 

Refueling in 22 Seconds. Some of the 
wise Money was bet on cyclists using the 
hardy Nortons and other British makes 
(Triumphs. BSAs): Nortons have won in 
four of the last six Nationals, But no ma- 
chine was better than its rider or his 
breaks, There were three deaths. a cracked 
skull one broken leg. The rac Cs worst ac- 
cident came when a spectator stepped out 
unwarily into the path of Clifford Farwell; 
both the spectator and Cyclist Farwell 
were killed. 

Just before the halfway mark, 28-year- 
old Paul Goldsmith, a gas-station owner 
from Royal Oak, Mich., riding in second 
place, pulled up at the pits to refuel. In 
just 22 seconds he took on four gallons of 









worse 





a 





Jack Jessee—Daytona Beach News Journal 





Gotpsmitn (No. 3) TAKING SoutH Turn at Daytona 


The red flags were waving early. 


money’s worth. Roaring up the beach 
straightaway on the first lap, the pack hit 
close to 115 m.p.h., slowed to 60 for the 
first turn. Some cyclists failed to hit 
their brakes hard enough, approaching the 
curves, and skidded against the railings. As 
they jockeyed back into the path of their 
onrushing rivals, officials frantically waved 
red warning flags, and the crowd squealed. 

Into the Brush. The riz riders thus 
risking their necks were the cream of 
the American Motorcycle Association’s 
2,000 clubs and 100.000 members. From 
all over the U.S. they came—lean. leather- 
skinned young men, none of them profes- 
sional riders, most of them temporary 
escapees from workaday jobs as mechan- 
ics, farmers or motorcycle dealers, 

In such races as the 200-mile National, 
riders rely on themselves for only a rough 
third of their success, count for the rest 
on their cycles and their luck. Some of 
this year’s hotshots were out of the run- 
ning early. The No. 1 favorite wispy Bob- 
by Hill of Columbus, Ohio, winner of five 
top races last year, went out on Lap 10 


gas, two quarts of oil, a cup of black cof- 
fee, and sped on again. On his medium- 
sized (350 Ibs.) new American model, a 
Harley-Davidson KRTT, which had such 
standard equipment as four-gear_ trans- 
mission and some unique features of its 
own (a foot shift, a hand clutch), Gold- 
smith finally lapped most of the field, 

Opening up, he showed the way home 
for the thinned-out field (only 39 of the 
111 finished) in the record average time 
of 94.42 m.p.h. Grimy but grinning, Gold- 
smith accepted his first big prize ($2,500) 
in seven years of racing. 


Scoreboard 

g In Buffalo, the mile-relay team of Man- 
hattan’s Grand Street Boys Club (Olym- 
pic Champions Herb McKenley, Andy 
Stanfield, George Rhoden and Mal Whit 
field) breezed through their event in 3 
min. 14.4 sec., an unofficial indoor record. 
@ In Kansas City, Mo.. the Indiana Uni- 
versity basketball team took a seesaw 
thriller from the University of Kansas. 
69-68, to win the N.C.A.A, title. 
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Needletuft 
carpels .., 
fashion magic 
teamed with 
















miracle wear. 
Deep-pile 
luxury, 

smart textures, 
color after 
exciting color. 
Washable, 
too! From 
6.95 sq. yd. 


Needletuft Rugs, Dalton, Ga. 
Division of Cabin Crafts, Ine, 


Makers of fine washable textiles 
for the home for over 20 years 
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THE PRESS 


"A Shocking Phenomenon" 

When Americans criticize the British 
press, Fleet Streeters often angrily view 
it as some kind of special American “prej- 
udice.” But last week the British press 
was keel-hauled by one of its own mem- 
bers: the Manchester Guardian's U.S. cor- 
respondent, Alistair Cooke. Delivering a 
Joseph Medill Patterson journalism lec- 
ture at Fordham University, Cooke point- 
ed out that the British press has deterio- 
rated a great deal since the late roth cen- 
tury, when newspapers tried to be “a guide 
to the good life. 

“The deterioration of the popular press 
in England is a shocking phenomenon 
of modern journalism . . . I think the 
phrase ‘gutter press’ could have been in- 
vented for the modern English tabloid, 
The British . . . took the American tab- 
loid and they lowered their sights. They 
de-improved it. It is something that has 
to be seen to be believed... The curious 
thing is that, when an Englishman im- 
itates an American tabloid. he is five 
times worse than anything an American 
would tolerate.” 

Cooke, who has covered the U.S for 
16 years and is now an American citizen 
(TIME, March 109, 1951), also paid his 
respects to the U.S. press. Like the Brit- 
ish press, U.S. papers are suffering from 
“monopoly and consolidation.” The “yari- 
ety of American newspapers is shrinking 
disastrously. Not one American in maybe 
7° or 8o has much of a choice in his own 
town . . . of getting two sides of the 
news, or even two comments on the news, 
What I'm afraid of is that there are 
generations of Americans growing up who 
not only don’t respect diversity of opin- 
ion but who don’t know what it is aise 3 
We are flattering ourselves if we think 
that the American is a particularly well- 
informed man.’ 


Converted Wise Guy 


As columnist for the Scripps-Howard 
chain and 152 other newspapers around 
the U.S., Robert Ruark 37. makes close 
to $75.000 a year with a brew of simple 
ingredients. “I'm cute, angry. loud, puck- 
ish or perverse every day in print.” he 
says. But Ruark feels he has outstayed 
his welcome as a New York columnist. 
Furthermore, he isn’t “having any fun,” 

Last week, back in Manhattan from an 
African hunting trip, he announced that 
he is pulling up stakes, moving to Rome, 
and radically changing his column. Says 
he: “I don’t think a man can be a fresh, 
provocative writer in the same pattern 
for more than seven or eight years. And I 
think the public is getting tired of being 
told what's what by pundits and col- 
umnists like me... I have a yen to be 
what I was |i.e., a reporter | before public 
demand perverted me into a wise guy.” 

Instead of writing his Weighty opinions 
on women, politics and Scotch-on-the- 
rocks, Ruark is going back to reporting, 
and expects to cut his column from five 








Chester Kronfeld 
Ruark & Frienp In AFRICA 
He has a yen. 


times a week to three, make it a “kind of 
global feature.” reporting what he sees, 
From his base camp jn Rome (where he 
will pay no U.S. income tax), Ruark plans 
to travel the world, starting off in Spain 
“to fish and see the bullfights.”” 


The Pope of Fleet Street 


H. G. Wells called him “the most dan- 
serous man in London.” Madame Tussaud 
modeled him in wax. “Hannen Swaffer,” 
said Press Lord Beaverbrook. “is the great- 
est personality that has walked down Fleet 
Street in our time.” London's World's 
Press News called him “more abused 
praised, hated and feared than any jour- 
nalist living. 

Last week, still walking down Fleet 
Street at 73, abused and hated Hannen 
Swatier stalked over to the Savoy for 
more concentrated praise than he had ever 
heard at one time. A Who's Who of Brit- 
ish press and theater had gathered to toast 
his soth year in Fleet Street. The Daily 
Express’s Frank Owen. who years ago 
dubbed Swafter “the Pope of Fleet Street,” 
recalled the first sentence of Swaffer's 
verbal autobiography: “I was born in 
1879, as was Lord Beaverbrook, Lord 
Camrose, Lady Astor. Joseph Stalin. What 
a vintage year!” Replied Hannen Swaffer 
“You may wonder why I still persist in 
going to the office every day. Without that 
I should die. 

Whetted Knife. Thousands have oiten 
wished him dead long since. In his 50 
newspaper years, acid-penned Swatfter 
made so many enemies that he once 
thought it unsafe to enter the Savoy. He 
often headed his column “People Who 
Are Not Speaking to Me.” He started out 
as a reporter at 16 on the Folkestone 
Express in his native Kent, joined Lord 
Northcliffe’s Daily Mail in 1903 and 
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“It’s like having extra 
personnel without adding 
to the payroll.” 


"It’s like 
getting the same pay 
for less work.” 








Who is right about MODERN mimeographing? 


The truth is they are both right... for several 
reasons. For one thing, there is the speed of 
MODERN mimeographing in making copies with 
A. B. Dick equipment. Get-ready time is a matter 
of minutes including snap-lever paper loading. 
Then every turn of the cylinder produces a copy. 
You can have up to 180 a minute. As a matter of 
fact, there is no faster way to produce ten to 


thousands of sharp black or multi-color copies. 

New developments enable you to use this time 
and money-saving process for additional kinds 
of copies—two-sided work without slip-sheeting 
—tags— mailing and shipping labels—high fidelity 
reproduction of fine line drawings and many more. 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


For more information without obligation check No. 1 when you mail the coupon. 


What's New in Spirit Duplicating 
Check No. 2 on the coupon for in- 
formation about the new “every- 
body-can-run-it” A. B. Dick spirit 
duplicator. Operating instructions 
are always in view. 


FIRST NAME 
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What's New in Offset Duplicating 
Check No. 3 on the coupon to the 
right and learn why the exclusive 
multiple coatings of A. B. Dick 
direct image masters five you de- 
tection-free corrections, 
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. COUPON T-353-M ~ 
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® dust check space or spaces for the 
particular information you wish : 
. Phen clip this coupon to your letter e 
- head. Add your name and mail to ° 
- A. B. Dick Company, 5700 Touhy : 
. Avenue, Chicago 31, IMlinois . 
. ” 
1 Information about MODERN . 
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it’ A. B. Dick spirit duplicator Ps 
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~ rad weed 


Frick Units, like this one in the Beauty Salon, Air 
Condition all the Shops at Freedom Center, 


wverseas to Europe 
Caribbean. Ask your Travel Agent 


Serving New York, Chicago 


New SHOPPING CENTER Uses 


RICK * Air Conditioning Throughout 


It’s your fast and easy way to all major centres 
north of the border. TCA flies regularly from 
principal U.S. cities to and across Canada 

to Bermuda, Florida, the 


Detroit (Windsor), Cleveland, 
Boston, Sault Ste. Marie, Seattle-Tac 


. eleven stores in the big new Freedom Shopping Center in 


Baltimore, built and owned by Henry J. 
Knott Enterprises, are all kept cool and 
comfortable with Frick Unit Air Condition- 
ers. Several of these are tied-in with heaters 
for year-'round use. Installation by the Paul 
J. Vincent Co., Baltimore Distributors who 
have put Frick Air Conditioning in over 100 
theatres. 

Frick Refrigerating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment can solve YOUR cooling prob- 
lems equally well. Write 


COO 


WAVYNESBORO, PENNA. 
Also Builders of Power Farming and Sewmill Machinery 













ma, Tampa-St. Petersburg. 





Dusseldorf 
Paris 
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started a chit-chat column. He quickly 
learned that vinegar will catch more flies 
than honey. 

“I invented the gossip column,” he says 
and adds: “I was the real creator of daily 
illustrated journalism.’ He doesn’t over- 
state it much. In 1905, as news and art 
editor of Northcliffe’s Mirror, London's 
first picture tabloid, he helped it to pass 
the Daily Mail’s circulation. which had 
been the world’s biggest. But he really 
came into his own in 1926, after North- 
cliffe’s death, when Beaverbrook hired 
him as drama critic of the Express. 

Since he felt that “an artist must also 
be a personality,” he fashioned a personal- 
ity of his own. He let his hair grow down 
over his ears, wore a gates-ajar collar, a 
flowing tie, funereal black hat, and 
dropped cigarette ashes all over himself. 
Aspiring journalists began copying his 









CoLUMNIST SWAFFER 


| judge people by my liver 


curt prose and his garb. Said the Man- 
chester Guardian: “He taught Fleet Street 
that a gossip column should be written 
with more candor than charity. He 
got up on stilts to teach reporters how to 
get off their knees in the presence of the 
powerful. 
If admirers copied him, actors and man- 








agers feared him. At one time he was 
barred fron twelve theaters. In 929. he 
sloshed American Actress Lillian Foster 
so hard (“a voice like a ventriloquist’s 
doll”) that she cornered him at his table 
n the Savoy and slapped him. “Throw 
his out!” cried Swaffer. The head- 
waite Three years ago, w he *n Miss 
Foste 1, Swaffer’s lead on his story 


was This is the obituary of a very clever 
actress who ruined herself by slapping my 
face.” 

"I Told Him." Swaffer freely admitted 
that his verdicts were capricious: “I judge 
people by my liver.” After damning a 
show which he had verbally praised, Swaf- 
fer apologized to the manager: “When I 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for 47 
policies with this company back in 1906, just a year after he graduated from college. 





eS rT 


years. Mr. Brown bought the first of his several 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


Oo overlook this c anger 


is to rele the security ot your family 


A message of interest to those who would safeguard the futures of their families 


by EDWARD EAGLE BROWN, Chairman of the Board, First National Bank of Chicago 


“ DAY, it may hardly seem necessary 

Te mention that debts and inherit- 
ance taxes can become a real threat to 
family security. 

“And yet, as a banker, I have seen this 
happen time and again. A man works 
hard for his wife and children. He looks 
ahead and plans for them with all too 
little thought for how much will go for 
taxes and other obligations. 

“As a result, the heirs may have to 
sacrifice choice assets. For these charges 
must be paid immediately and in cash. 

“Moreover, such liabilities are not just 


a ‘rich man’s problem’. Under present 
conditions, they affect even relatively 
small amounts that may be set aside by 
average families. 

“But there is an answer—a simple, sure 
one, The right amount of life insurance, 
integrated with the other arrangements, 
can readily care for such cash demands, 

“We always urge that a competent life 
insurance agent be among those consulted 
when the original thinking is done. With 
a well-arranged program of life insur- 
ance, it becomes difficult to upset the 
family security that is planned for.” 
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HOW THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT PREPARES TO SOLVE 


YOUR PROBLEMS 


Y CHARACTER, ability, and training, 

Northwestern Mutual agents are well 
qualified. Many have earned the designation 
of Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why have such men chosen to represent 
Northwestern Mutual? This company has 
over 9S years’ experience. It is one of the 
largest in the world. It accepts applications 
only through its own agents 


Because of its unique advantages, includ- 





ing low net cost, nearly half the new policies 
issued go to present policyholders. 
For a sound review of your security plans, 


call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Lrsurance Company 
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MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


























10 % of all its goods —5 times as much per sq. mile as the national 
In Providence and vicinity, where skilled labor turns out everything from 
machine tools to socks, both new and established companies are thriving. 


WHERE “LITTLE” MEANS ANYTHING BUT. Rhode Island 


heavily populated state. And this population is 


Here stable, contented labor lives, 
Northeast, where labor-management accord is the best in the nation, 


ahead of demand. Industry, finding 
an abundance of steady labor, soft 
water, strategic land sites and re- 
search facilities is on the move to 


j the Northeasc, 
i sommes ci ec deed 


Facts—solid and unbiased ~on avail. 
j he plant sites and development poten- 

j ) va im thriving New Euleal 
y unites are confidentially yours, Write 
I New England Electric System, Room T, 
Maga Stuart St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


com- 
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NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM'S UNIQUE “GLORY HOLE” 
Deerfield River drops surplus water 180 feet and returns it by tunne 
river bed. Maintain ample electricity — that’s the rule of the day in 
With residential and industrial power demands constantly 
due to the great influx of precision tool and electronic m 
England Electric System must Operate 


MEET 
NEW ENGLAND 





works and plays by the sea — in the 








New England's largest electric system — 
serving 2,300,000 people in over 232 
New England communities — and over 
3800 industrial and manufacturing firms. 






is the most 

almost all skilled industrial 

labor. No wonder New En gland, with 2% of the nation’s land area, produces 
Fos I 


average! 


on the 
! to the 
New England. 
increasing — partly 
anufacturers — New 
24 hydro and 12 steam stations to keep 


sit down to write my criticism, the devi 
takes possession of me.” Actor-Autho 
Noel Coward once refused him first-nigh 
tickets, said he couldn’t act if Swaffer wa: 
in the theater. “You're a better actor that 
you are a writer,” Swaffer told him 
Snapped Coward: “So are you.” 

In 1931, Swaffer grew sick of the thea. 
ter (“I knew all the tricks, I knew every 
plot”). Turned Socialist-minded by the 
Depression, he quit the Express to try his 
hand at politics in the Laborite Herald. 
But his new column. like the old, was 
mainly about Swaffer’s likes & dislikes 
the change was so slight that actors hardly 
realized he had “stopped” being a critic. 
The column's I-studded name-dropping 
led one magazine to run a contest on how 
Swaffer would start his column if Press 
Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere were 
killed simultaneously in an accident. The 
winning lead:* ‘Why is everybody so quiet 
tonight?’ said the Aga Khan as we went 
into supper at the Savoy. I told him ... 

Swaffer became a militant crusader for 
everything from Socialism to spiritualism. 
He claimed credit for driving stripteasers 
off the London stage, attacked Hellzapop 
pin for its vulgarity, denounced other 
“second rate’ American importations 
fought rodeos as cruel to animals, 

As honorary president of the Spiritual- 
ists’ National Union, he found séances 
more rewarding than Socialism began 
holding his own “home circle,” where he 
says he established contact with John 
Galsworthy, Douglas Fairbanks Sr., George 
V, and his first boss, Lord Northcliffe, 
(“He gives me advice, but I tell him 
‘Chief, I never obeyed you when you were 
alive, why should | obey you now?’ ™) 
Once he invited G. B. Shaw to a séance. 





When Shaw replied: “I gaye up table- 
rapping in my childhood,” Swaffer wrote 
back: “I thought that now you are in 


your second childhood, you might want to 
give it another go.” 

In 1931 he took a fourth-floor walkup 
overlooking Trafalgar Square to “have a 
front seat on the revolution.” But he felt 
cheated: “The revolution came but no- 
body noticed.” He lives there now with 
his wife, Helen, who says she has to 
“run the Hoover over him every morning 
to clean off his Cigarette ashes. Married 
for 49 years, the Swaffers are childless, 

Says Mrs. Swaffer One Swatffer is 
quite enough.” 


Prizes for Magazines 


Although newspapermen have their an- 
nual Pulitzer Prizes, magazines and maga- 
zine writers have never had any similar 
awards. This week the University of Illi- 
nois announced the Benjamin Franklin 
Magazine Awards. Beginning in April of 
next year, seven prizes with a cash value 
of $500 and $1,000 will be given every 
year tor “original reporting under idverse 
circumstances,” best nonfic tion writing on 
the U.S.. foreign reporting, fiction, humor 
personality profiles, and an open category 
to be named ey ery year. There will also be 
one prize (gold medal) for the magazine 
that has performed “the most distin 
guished and meritorious public service. 
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“We taught 3 million teen-agers 
safe driving ... Ndoors!” 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL « ASUALTY COMPANY 





They learn faster, remember longer 


with SOUND MOVIES! 


In the public interest, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, with the co-operation of the 
Los Angeles police department, has produced 
the Sergeant Bruce Reporting series of power- 
ful sound movies designed to teach better driv- 
ing to teen-agers. Only through this great, dra- 
matic teaching tool could so many have been 


reached so cony incingly. 


In business and industry, church, school and 
farm, more and more group training leaders 
use sound movies to solve heretofore difficult 
and costly educational problems . . - and to do 
it better! No other training method so efficiently 
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uses the tested principles of demonstration so 
economically, so easily. 

Bell & Howell, world famous for the develop- 
ment of fine audio-visual equipment offers you 
a wide variety of precision instruments to help 
you do the best job at the lowest cost. 


Bell «Howell 


makers of the world’s finest 
audio-visual equipment 








“,...With SOUND 
MOVIES ... and fine 
Bell & Howell equip- 
ment...the story really 


sinks in!” 


says James S, Kemper 
CHAIRMAN 





New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add sound to movies 
easily, inexpensively. Add 
sound to old silent films, change 
sound to fit specific needs Plays 
both optical and magnetic 
sound. From $699, 


Optical Filmosound 285 shows 
sound or silent films at thei: 
best! Full, natural sound at all 
volume levels. From $449.95. 


FIND OUT TODAY How 
BELL & HOWELL At DIO- 
VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
CAN HELP you! 








re es et es ee oes 

| Bell & Howell Company 

| 7103 McCormick Road 

| Chicago 45, Il. 

| Please send me. without cost 
»bDiiga 1. complete informa. 

I) Hoarau movie equip 

| ment for use in Industry 
Home Church School 

ee 
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SCIENCE 


At Elm & Main 


On the grey-green desert basin at Yucca 
Flat, Nev., some 1,500 G.I.s and technical 
observers huddled face down in deep, nar- 
row trenches. If they were tense and nerv- 
ous, they had reason. Never before had 
willing men waited so near the site of 
an imminent atomic explosion. Only two 
miles away, an A-bomb (officially called 
a “Nuclear Diagnostic Device”) was 
perched on a tall steel tower. 300 feet 
above “Ground Zero.” 

To the east, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration had built a simulated sub- 
urb: two typical frame houses, looking 
prim and white among the yucca trees, 
Nearby a typical signpost read Elm & 
Main. Typical U.S. cars were spotted 
in the imaginary parking places of the 
imaginary town. 

Inside the two houses, little had been 
left to the imagination. Simpering store- 
window dummies posed on the uncomfort- 
able upholstery of government-surplus 
furniture. A laughing two-year-old 
perched precariously on the back of a 
chaise longue; a young woman postured in 
leg-revealing shorts, Upstairs a sleek 
blonde feigned innocent sleep. In one cel- 
lar, pajama-clad parents had herded their 
kids into wooden FCDA shelters, as if 
they had just been awakened by the wail 
of a warning siren. In every room, dummy 
Americans waited for the works. 

New Sun. Promptly at <:20 a.m., in 
pre-dawn darkness, observers stared at 
nothing through their heavy protective 
goggles and listened to the ominous 
“Count Down.” “Zero minus five sec- 
onds,”” chanted the loudspeaker, “four, 
three, two, one, zero.” There was a sear- 
ing flash of light and heat like the rising 
ol a new sun. Then a dirty orange fireball 
rose lazily over the desert. Now visible 
were the high-climbing, vertical trails left 
by the rockets set off to measure the pas- 
sage of the shock wave (see Opposite 
page). Almost half a minute later. the 
shock wave itself roared out to the ob- 
servers—a violent bang and a rush of air 
igainst tense faces, 

lhe radioactive cloud drifted eastward, 
A thick, dense column of dust reached 
into the sky behind it: below. a flat lake 
of dust covered vast acres of desert. An 
hour passed before Army helicopters 
brought surprisingly chipper G.I.s from 
the trenches. Only two miles trom Ground 
Zero, heat and light had passed over them 
as they crouched face down. The grey 
dust cloud they saw later they were told, 
Was not dangerously radioactive. They 
had learned the lesson that atom bombs 
may spare caretul soldiers who keep their 
distance and are ll dug in. 

Wild Contortions. Reports from the 
simulated suburb came in more slowly 
ind were far less cheerful. Surface wind 
had carried radioactive products of the 
explosion away from the troops and 
dumped them on the houses. Three hours 
later the ruined structures were still radio- 
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“House ONE” in Crvit Derense Test 
a matchbox on the table. 





active. “House Two,” 7-500 feet fron 
Ground Zero, could be entered for only < 
few minutes; “House One.” 3.500 feel 
from the explosion, not at all. Beams ir 
House Two were broken or torn from 
their supports. Windows were gone 
rooms were littered with broken glass. The 
smiling dummies had been tossed into 
wild contortions. House One looked like a 
match box crumpled on a table. 

The dust cloud with its waning radio- 
activity drifted harmlessly eastward, but 
the ruins left behind at Yucca Flat im- 
pressed some observers more than others. 
For an area nearly a mile and a half long 
and almost as wide. the desert had been 
made dangerous with radioactivity. Hope- 
fully, FCDA men announced that the 
bomb shelters in the cellar of House Two 
would have saved real inhabitants, Per- 
haps, said dubious AEC officials, but it 
would be helpful to remember a few facts. 
The “Diagnostic Device” was less power- 
ful than the primitive A-bomb dropped on 
Nagasaki. It probably packed the punch 
of a single atomic artillery shell. (Its 
energy equivalent: 15,000 tons of TNT, 
as compared to 20,000 tons at Nagasaki, ) 
In an actual attack, if an A-bomb explod- 
ed higher than 300 feet above ground, its 
radiation would penetrate cellar shelters 
with more ease. 


e 
Preservation 

Not since the High Priests of Thebes 
labored lovingly over the corpses of Libyan 
Pharaohs has there been such big news in 
the embalming business. In Manhattan 
last week. Dr. Carlos José Rodriguez 
Fernandez, a Venezuelan dentist, an- 
nounced that he has concocted “a fluid 
Which will destroy putrefaction from the 
lace of the earth.” He has the well-pre- 
served carcasses of a donkey, a dog and a 
1,500-Ib. horse once ridden by Venezuela's 
late President Delgado-Chaibaud as mute 
monuments to his success, 

Until he gets a patent, Dr. Rodriguez 
will only say that his fluid is a fast- 
icting dehydrant and powerful disinfect- 
ant. It can be injected intra muscularly, 
intra-arterially, or simply spraved on the 
body to be preserved. According to Dr. 
Rodriguez, it will be useful in preserving 
bodies on a battlefield In criminal investi- 
gations, in autopsies and. of course, in 
embalming. Medical schools will be saved 
the expense of pickled cadavers, 

Charles E. Renouard, “Dean of Ameri- 
can Embalmers” and founder of one of 
the countrv’s best embalming schools, has 
put the Rodriguez formula to the test. 


I'm an antique in a dead business Lys 
Renouard, “and I don’t care What's in the 
liquid as long as it works, A well pre- 
served 82 himself, Renouard used the 
formula on 20 bodies, even kept ten of 


them for week in a well-heated room. 
Dr. Rodri 
real find. 
Dentist Rodriguez sees little danger 
that indiscriminate use of his fluid will 


said he. “has made a 








upset the earth’s nitrogen cycle by cutting 
down the supply of decaying animal tissue, 
His formula. he admits may never attain 
such worldwide acceptance, 
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ATOMIC EXPLOSION AT YUCCA 

















POWER PLANTS HAVE FEEDING PROBLEMS 


Take a pound of coal, pulverize it well, 
burn it in a boiler to make steam to 
turn a turbo generator... and you end 


up with one kilowatt hour of elect ricity. 


Today’s giant steam generating plants 
produce as much as a million kilowatt 
hours . . . consume as much as 600 tons 
of coal per hour to satisfy their hunger. 
Feeding mountains of coal to power 
plants at a continuous rate is a Hewitt- 
Robins specialty. We have world-wide 


experience in engineering and produc- 





ing complete bulk materials handling 
systems, including such specialized 
components as car shakeouts, stocking 
and reclaiming units, belt conveyors 
(both belting and machinery), flexible 
rubber pipe for slag disposal, industrial 
hose for every need. 

If you have a problem involving the 
conveying or processing of bulk mate- 
rials ... gases, liquids or solids. . . bring 
it to Hewitt-Robins for the most effi- 


cient answer. 





HEWITT W) ROBINS 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


tro* 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and constructing materials handling systems 
RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam * pillows and comfort cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and fin uncing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber ¢ orporation 


RELIGION 
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The Cardinal's Comeback 


In his bestselling book and movie. The 
Little World ef Don Camillo, Italian 
Author Giovanni Guareschi tells a series 
of stories about the bitter rivalry between 
a resourceful village priest and the equally 
resourceful Communist mayor of his town. 
The city of Bologna last week saw a real- 
life episode that might have come straight 
out of Don Camillo’s Little World. 

The real-life priest was no ordinary 
padre. He was the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bologna, Giacomo Lercaro, 61, known as 
the unconventional cardinal in the 
colle and one of the papabile 
(Italian for papal timber). Only six years 
ago, jovial, friendly Giacomo Lercaro was 





most 





CARDINAL LERCARO 
t the Reds, a Mickey Mo 





a mere parish priest, but one who had dis- 
tinguished himself as an anti-Fascist. Dur- 
ing the war he preached outspokenly 
against the Germans. aided partisans and 
sheltered refugees so effectively that even- 
tually he was forced to flee for his life to 


a monastery cell. In 1947, when the Com- 


munists were riding high. the Vatican 
made Father Lerearo an archbishop and 
packed him off to Ravenna, one of the 


Reddest cities in Italy. 

Lercaro went to work with social action 
instead of pious platitudes. When the 
Pope gave bishops authority to pool and 
redistribute the income of their clergy, 
he was one of the few who tried it and 
made it work. “To everyone. something.” 
he said. “Those who have more should 
not have so much.” In Ravenna. not long 
after, the Christian Democratic vote 
doubled and the Communists lost control 
of the city. Lercaro was promptly posted 
to Bologna, the biggest Italian city still 
run by the Reds. Last January he became 
a cardinal. 
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The First Round. Cardinal Lercaro’s 
red hat was barely two weeks old when he 
attempted his first major stroke of psycho- 
logical warfare. There would be a huge 
pre-Lenten carnival for children. he an- 
nounced, and it would be held in Marghe- 
rita Gardens, the city park used so often 
for Communist rallies that Bolognesi call 
it “Red Gardens.” 

This was a direct challenge to Bologna’s 
Communist Mayor Giuseppe Dozza, who 
knew all what had happened in 
Ravenna. Big, smiling Comrade Dozza. 
53, decided to stage a children’s party of 
his own—a masked ball in the city’s state- 
liest chamber, the frescoed Sala Farnese. 
in what had once been a palace, and was 
now the city hall. Blandly assuring news- 
men that there connection, he 


about 


was no 


scheduled his ball for the same day as the | 


cardinal’s carnival, 


When the big day came 
Dozza strutted and beamed. Some 400 
children romped in the Sala Farnese 
some in 1Sth century costumes. some 


dressed as little workers, with appropriate 
Outside, Margherita Gardens 
lay silent and deserted under a foot of 
snow, while the cardinal gloomed at home. 
With the long, austere days of Lent 
stretching ahead, it looked as if there 
would be no carnival that vear. 

Cardinal Lerearo admitted that Mavor 
Dozza had won the round. “But it is only 
the first round,” he said, “and the mateh 
is a long one. There will be a comeback.’ 

The Second Round. The cardinal 
thought long & hard, decided to risk an 
unconventionality. He rescheduled his 
carnival for the middle of Lent. 

Last week the appointed day came. A 
cold wind swept in from the Apennines 
and over Margherita Gardens. But 20.000 
children—and_ thousands of grownups— 
cheered and laughed and danced there; 40 
floats and 200 walking masks paraded past 
the reviewing stand. where happy Cardinal 
tossing out little sacks of 
cookies and sweets and being pelted with 
confetti and rice. A few days later, on St. 
Joseph's Day. the cardinal again broke out 
his carnival displays—the giant Mickey 
Mouse, the enormous papier-maché cater- 


red masks. 


Lercaro stood 


pillar, the ducks and the Martian flying 
saucers. This time, 40,0co people came 
for the fun, while Mayor Dozza’s city 


police dutifully kept order. 
“lam very moved.” said the cardinal 
flicking confetti from his round black hat. 


Fighting at the Font 


Have your child baptized early, the 
Vicar of St. Saviour’s in Walthamstow 
England urged his parishioners. The Rev. 
Cyril W. Nye, 61, was not voicing con- 
cern about the little ones tossing in lim- 
bo; it was their tossing in his arms that 
bothered him. Said he: “Please. please 
try to bring your children along before 
they are two months old. Babies of six 
months and over are uncommonly awk- 
ward to handle. When the baptismal wat- 
er is poured over their heads, they react 


Comrade | 














Only a Dictionary 
Backed by 


UNQUESTIONED 
AUTHORITY 
Is Worth Using 


You can rely with 
perfect confidence on the authority, 
accuracy, and up-to-dateness of 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 
KX Merriam-Webster 


46 © 1 a8 on 
HE latest in the famous Webster's 
Collegiate series that, in succes- 

sive new editions for more than fifty 

years, has been nationally accepted in 
colleges, offices, and homes as the most 
authoritative handy-size dictionary. 





With the help of this indispensable 
handbook you will read with more un- 
with 
tacy, speak with more effectiveness. 


derstanding, write more accu- 


Webster's New Collegiate contains 


125,000 entries, selected with careful 
discrimination, giving 


clear definitions, 
exact pronunciations, 
accurate etymologies, 
correct spelling, division, 
abbreviations, synonyms, etc. 


It presents a wealth of facts about 
Persons, places, 
weights, meosures, 
monetary units, 
signs and symbols, 
rules for punctuation, 
use of capitals, etc. 


2,300 terms are illustrated. 1,230 pages. 
A choice of attractive bindings at book, 
department, and stationery stores. $5.00 
and up. Write for descriptive folder 

Ask to see these other Merriam-Websters: 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms $5.00 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary 7.50 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary 8.50 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers 
Depr. 118, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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THE LATEX PAINT WITH 
EVERYTHING BUILT IN ! 





JGUMINALL 


With Satin Luminall the job is done 
when other paints have just begun! 
Exclusive concentrated formula has 
everything you need for complete 
decoration of mo? wall, ceiling and 
trim surfaces. W.1y waste time and 
money on walldopes, matching 
enamels and other needless coats? 
Satin Luminall primes, seals, under- 
coats & finishes in one amazingly 
easy application. No fumes or fuss! 
Dries in 20 minutes! Scrubbable! 


Free 


‘MATCH-A- CHIP’ 
COLOR CHART FOR 
ALL INTERIORS 


kee | 


LUMINALL 
PAINTS 


Dept. 28 
3617 S. May St. 
Chicago 9, Il. 






' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
: h-a-Chip’ Color ; 

Please send free ‘Matec C ; 
Chart and facts about Satin Luminall ' 
Latex Paint. 
1 
' 
' 
1 
' 
1 
1 
! 
: 


Name -——— r 


Address__-__—_— 





Chicago 9 Newark 5 Los Angeles 1 


Dealers throughout the U.S.A. 
See Classified Pages, phone book 
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strongly and try to get away ... That 
can be quite tricky with a healthy, strug- 
gling infant. I don’t mind the noise. but 
it’s a bit too much when they try to 
fight the priest.” 


A Plane's-Eye View 


Christianity’s greatest missionary, St. 
Paul, had his hands full keeping in touch 
with a scattering of churches along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. When the 
president of Manhattan’s Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
took a few months off early this year for 
some churchly visitation he calmly set out 
to visit church groups on four continents 
and in 20 countries, a trip of some 40,000 
miles.* Last week in a sermon at Wellesley 
College, Dr. Van Dusen reported what he 
had found on his “plane’s-eye view of 
Christianity around the world.” 

Head-Hunters & Hospitals. Everywhere 
he went, said Dr. Van Dusen, the Christian 
church was “the one resourceful, untiring, 
dauntless ministrant to human need—hu- 
man need of all kinds.” The old-fashioned 
picture of the missionary as a ‘“well- 
intentioned but rather commonplace 
preacher, a Bible in one hand and an um- 
brella in the other, standing under a palm 
tree exhorting half-naked savages to dis- 
card their heathen ways” is as out of date 
as the daguerreotype. The typical Christian 
mission today is a center of three or four 
buildings—a hospital. a school, a church— 
from which a team of co-workers (“minis- 
ter, doctor, nurse, school superintendent 
and teacher, agriculturist, social worker") 
moves out into the community. 

In Asia, says Dr. Van Dusen, this kind 
of service has done much to overcome tend- 
encies toward anti-Americanism. Even 
among the head-hunters in Formosa, “there 
is taking place today one of the most re- 
markable mass movements into the Chris- 
tian church . . . Since the war, they have 
built with their own hands over 100 new 
churches.” 

In Africa, south of the Sahara and north 
of Natal, 85% of all school education is 
under missionary direction. When Dr. Van 
Dusen asked the director of education in 
the Gold Coast where he managed to get 
teachers to man his recently quadrupled 
educational program, he replied: “From 
the missionary training colleges. There is 
no other possible source.” 

In the Belgian Congo, 75 years after the 
first two (Baptist) missionaries landed 
there. 1.700 missionaries of 30 Protestant 
denominations are directing 12,000 schools 
with 400,000 pupils and nearly 200 hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. They are all united 
in one body—the Congo Protestant Council. 
“They baptize into one church, the Church 
of Christ in the Congo, one of the finest ex- 
amples of Christian cooperation on earth. 
And they have 600,000 church members, 








* His itinerary: Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Singapore, Siam, India (where 
he spent two weeks at the Lucknow meetings of 
the World Council of Churches), Egypt, then 
down the east coast of Africa (Uganda, Ken 






and Rhodesia) to Johannesburg and up the west 
¢lgian and French Congos, the Cam- 





coast (th 
| croons, Nigeria, the Gold Coast) 











Dr. VAN Dusen 
One thing is everywhere ihe same. 


plus 300,000 inquirers, out of a population 
of some 12 million.” 

Pregnancy Preferred. The problems that 
beset the missions, Dr. Van Dusen found, 
are both old & new. The old problem of 
teaching sexual morality is still bafflingly 
difficult—especially in Africa, with its tra- 
dition of multiple marriage and its placid 
view of premarital and extramarital sexual 
relations. “One of our finest missionary 
nurses told me,’ he wrote back to friends, 
“that her African student nurses welcome 
pregnancy since it makes them more read- 
ily marriageable . The Paris Mission 
has projected a large boarding school to 
take little girls between six and eight years 
of age and keep them without ever letting 
them go home, until they marry, in an at- 
tempt to prepare them to become intelli- 
gent and chaste Christian wives.” 

Three other major factors with which 
the Protestant African missions will have 
to deal, says Dr. Van Dusen, are: 1) “the 
whirlwind of social, economic and political 
dislocations which are sweeping from the 
West coast eastward and southward’; 2) 
the multiplying activities of governments 
in fields previously dominated by the mis- 
sions; 3) the expansion of Roman Catholi- 
zism, “especially in French, Belgian, Portu- 
guese and Spanish territories.” 

Letter to Diognetus. But Van Dusen is 
confident of the outcome. “As one hops 
quickly from continent to continent and 
country to country, almost everything 
changes—climate, clothes, color of skin, 
customs, language, outlook. There is only 
one thing... whichis everywhere the same 
Christians and the Christian church. . . 

“In the 2nd century, an unknown Chris- 
tian wrote to his friend, Diognetus: ‘What 
the soul is in the body, that Christians are 
in the world ... Christians hold the 
world together . . .’ It may be that his- 
tory’s most important verdict upon these 
troubled times . . . will be: ‘Christianity 
held the world together.’ 
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YOU CAN LEARN A LOT FROM HIM, SON! 


You can learn a lot about safe driving. Learn how 
to keep alert for the safety of the other fellow. 
How to signal correctly with lights and flashers. 
Learn about dimming lights and placing flares beside 
disabled vehicles. 

Yes, son, the men who drive America’s big trucks 
can teach you a lot. They’re the world’s safest, 
most courteous drivers. You have to be a real pro- 
fessional to pass their driver’s tests. And you have 
to keep in top physical condition to stay on the job. 

When you’re a little older, son, you’ll understand 





how important those trucks are to your American 
way of life. Practically everything you eat, wear or 
use comes by truck. American industry is vitally 
dependent upon truck service. Fast, efficient service 
feeds the production lines and then carries the fin- 
ished product to market via the big trucks over 
highways that reach every community. 

These trucks keep millions on the job, create new 
jobs and help make our standard of living the world’s 
best. If America’s trucking industry didn’t keep 
things rolling,,we’d ail be slowed down to a walk. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C, 
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() MUSIC 
(74 | ee ee Eee 
¥ ' now, however, he has been known almos 


‘Very Desperate Indeed" 


, . 9 | The house lights dimmed and the Sat- 

0 MUAY M VISIOn! urday-matinee crowd at Manhattan's 
Metropolitan Opera House settled down 

- for the second act of Tristan and Isolde. 

The orchestra launched into the prelude, 
played for a minute. then stopped cold. 

Thig Over a loudspeaker in the opera house— 
UM -(Mar. 29) and the loudspeakers of millions of radio 


listeners across the U.S.—came the voice 


Lord Byron’s Love Letter— of Commentator Milton Cross: “Some- 
An original, poignant one-act thing has happened! The orchestra has 
play by Tennessee Williams, stopped.” 

Stars Ethel Barrymore. See Commentator Cross paused, let the si- 
the author on TY, lence sink in for several dramatic sec- 


onds. “I'm trying to find out what has 
happened.” he continued, then told his 
listeners that there was no sign of an 
emergency. After more pregnant silence, 
Cross swung into a thoroughly premedi- 
tated appeal for contributions to the Met- 


' ropolitan Opera Fund. His argument: the 
P CUM (Mar, 29) Met might really go silent some day if it 





doesn’t get more help from the public, 
The strategem did not please the big 


135th Street—Dramatic jazz - : 
crowd in the opera house. Angry at being 


operetta by George Gershwin, 





Rarely performed—appears for tricked into false concern, they raised a 
the first time on TV, Featuring thin chorus of boos and hisses, 
an all-Negro cast. General Manager Rudolf Bing’s artistic 


conscience hurt. But, he insisted, the Met's 
financial situation is “very desperate in- 
deed.” The Met appealed to contributors 


‘ 
last January for $1,500.00. and has net- 
ted only some $500,000 so far. Said 

. ' 


Bing: “Money-raising in this country is 


a very special art. I know little about 
th al it. I didn’t feel entitled to turn the 
‘J WAKUALL suggestion down.” 
: duct | | Kalamazoo Boy 
UM pro . The New York City Opera swung into 


its spring season last week with a double 
bill devoted to the psychological and the 
tactical aspects of love. Bela Bartok’s 


' Bluebeard’s Castle, a moody, Freudian 
hig opus (Time, Oct. 13), came first. Then, in 
Sut -(Mar, 29) a more frolicsome vein, came Ravel's 


L’Heure Espagnole, and its story of light- 
AMF De Walt® “Power hearted Spanish intrigue. Apart from the 
Shop”—See how this unusual fact that both operas were done thor- 
home power tool makes it casy oughly to the first-nighters’ taste, the chief 
for you to expertly make fine interest centered on the second conductor 
furniture yourself! : ; ; m : 

of the evening. After Company Director 
Joseph Rosenstock had conducted Blue- 
beard, he turned over the baton to the 
youngest conductor on his staff: 23-Year- 
old Thomas Schippers (pronounced ship- 
pers) of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Schippers was a fill-in. L’Heure Espagn- 
ole was to have been Jed by the veteran 
Tullio Serafin, 74- But Serafin was ill at 
his home in Italy. Until a fortnight ago, 
Schippers had never had Ravel's score in 
his hands, but he is what is known in the 
theater as a quick Study. With his flair 
for the modern and his incisive baton 
technique, Schippers came through fine. 
Ravel’s music sparkled, and the cast 
matched it with high-spirited singing and 








American Macntne & Founpry Company acting. 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, Schippers has been a conductor, and one 
New York 17, N.Y, | to reckon with, since he turned 20. Up to 
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exclusively as a conductor of operas by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. He led The Consu 
on Broadway for three months (in 1950) 
conducted The Medium when it wa: 
filmed in Italy, and led NBC’s televisior 
Performances of Amahl and the Night 
Visitors for the past two Christmases, 
Schippers transferred from a Kalama- 
z00 high school to Philadelphia’s Curtis 
Institute of Music at 14. At first. he 
Studied organ and piano. But he got a 
chance to conduct the famed Philadelphia 
Orchestra in a student contest, and that 
changed his mind, He worked as a coach 
for the singers during the rehearsals of 
Menotti’s Consul. got his chance to direct 





Martha Holmes 
Conpuctor ScHIPpERS 
Philadelphia changed his mind. 





it after the opera had already opened on 
Broadway, 

Now a ranking Menotti expert. Schip- 
Pers sees no reason to limit himself. This 
summer he hopes to conduct in Europe, 
then will return to lead outdoor concerts 
in Manhattan and Chicago, 


"It Can Happen to You" 

Four years ago, Joan Carmella Babbo 
graduated from Chicago's Bowen High 
School. Then she went to college for four 
years—but not to the academic kind. Col- 
lege for her was a Succession of spot- 
lighted floors where she learned to belt out 
popular songs. 

She had a husky-sweet voice and an un- 
sophisticated manner. On numberless Mid- 
west floors. from sedate hotel dining rooms 
to beer halls. she learned how to use her 
voice, but she kept her unsophisticated 
manner. “Everybody in their life goes 
through different romantic phases,” she 
decided. “All you have to do is remember 
real living, and put it into the song.”” By 
last’ winter, 22-year-old Joanie Babbo— 
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now known as Joni James—had graduated 
to a place among the top recording song- 
birds in the U.S. Three of her hits nestled 
simultaneously on_ bestseller Why 
Don’t You Believe Me?, Have You Heard? 
and Your Cheatin’ Heart, 

Success was no more than Joni expected. 
“When you work four years at college,” 
she says. “and you finally got a diploma, 


lists: 


are vou shocked? Instead ol getting a 
diploma. “I got to know what people 
liked.” 


Last week Joni James was back in Chi- 
cago for a triumphal sti 
the Chicago Theater. The 
when she floor-length, 
white-beaded number and bounced through 
a happy performance of Gee, but 11's 
Great to Be Again in My Home Town— 
and into her hit songs. Joni also found 





appearance at 
iudience cheered 
swept out in a 





SONGSTRESS James 


Old Bowen Hiah made her 


time while in Chicago for sentimental 
visit to Bowen High School. She hugged 
her old teachers on sight wept openly 


when she sang in her old place in the Bow- 
en High mixed chorus 
of roses, and got kissed on the cheek. on a 
d ire, by i larewell Joni 
reached for the microphone and said: “If 


iccepted a bouquet 
t 17-year-old. For 


it can happen to me, it can happen to you 
—and it’s so wonderful I hope it happens 


three times to eac h of you.” 


Surprise Symphony 

In Orlando, Fla. y 
region more noted for sun tans and beauty 
fine, full-tledged symphony 
orchestra topped off its third season last 
week. Under the Paris-born 
Yves (pronounced Eve ) and 
with a glamorous assist from Metropoli- 


ina 





(pop. § 


contests a 


direction of 
Chardon, 51 


tan Opera Soprano Bidu Sayao, the 
Florida Symphony Orchestra gave a pro- 


gram with a polish and finesse which a 
more experienced orchestra might envy. 

The Florida’s string sections had 
Strength and clarity, its winds played with 
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ELECTRONICS GOES FISHING 


San Pedro Purse Seiner earns $2600 extra with Raytheon Fathometer® 


Locating, and catching, more fish in 
fewer days at sea. Less expense, bigger 
profits for fishermen. That's fishing by 
electronics! 





Raytheon Submarine Signal Fathometers 
are so sensitive they spot schools of fish 
deep down. Result: season’s earnings in- 
creased several times over, greater safet y 
for boat, crew, and cargo. 


Reliable precision-made Fathometers 
often pay for themselves in one trip! 


Exploring the mysterious sea bottom. 
Watching for shoal water, reefs, obstruc- 
tions. Those are other duties assigned to 
Raytheon Fathometers aboard passen- 
ger, cargo and fishing vessels. The most 
popular indicating and recording depth 
sounders ever made, Fathometers are 
a waterfront by-word. Raytheon Fatho- 
meter Cadet® available for yachts, small 
fishing boats. Write Dept. 6270. 











Raytheon—largest maker of marine radar, 
leading supplier of radio and television 
tubes, producer of electronic equipment 
for government, industry, and the home. 


<< ene > 
Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


a 
oy a, 
45 aoveansen 1 





RAYTHEON TELEVISION SETS feature the ex- 
clusive VU-matic® tuner, are engineered for 
all-channel VHF-UHF tuning. Life-true pic- 
ture clarity backs the Raytheon hallmark— 
“Built for Today— Designed for Tomorrow.” 








FOR CONVENIENCE AND EMERGENCIES— 
Raytheon Marine Radiotelephones provide 
dependable link with U.S. Coast Guard, 
ships, shore telephones. A “must” for yachts 
and work boats. Models 10 to 100 watts 


Mise! 


SNIFFS OUT DANGER— Combustible gases 
can’t hide from a Raytheon Gas Monitor. 
Installed in bilge, the Detector Head “nose” 
reports fumes to Monitor which promptly 
indicates them visually and by alarm. 








Excellence tn €. lechonics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
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Unitrol meets every need 


For a single machine... 


Unitrol permits the orderly assembly of 
needed control equipment and electri- 
cal accessories such as meters, trans- 
formers, indicating and recording de- 
vices, into an out-of-the-way but 
readily accessible single unit. 


Of the many motor control ad- 
vances pioneered by Cutler- 
Hammer engineers, Unitrol 
surely has answered more long- 
standing problems of factory lay- 
out, efficient operation, and 
proper electrical maintenance 
than any other development. 
Unitrol permits the convenient, 
safe, and economical consolida- 
tion of control equipment to sim- 
plify machine installations and 
provide uncluttered space for 
men and work. More than that, 
Unitrol simplifies installation of 
motor control, eliminating spe- 
cial construction, costly wall or 
floor preparation. 
Unitrol also per- 
mits any changes 


Unitro!l assures maximum dependabil- 
ity to motor-driven equipment. Ma- 
chine operators do not tamper with the 
securely housed remotely-located con- 
trol in Unitrol. Grouped controls make 
inspection easier, more certain. 















The dream of factory planners, operating 
supervisors, and electrical maintenance 
men becomes reality when oll motor con- 
trol for an entire plant is conveniently cen- 
tralized, ably organized, fully protected 
in Unitrol. 


to be made quickly and easily, in 
either replacement of individual 
controls or in the rearrangement 
or relocation of all the control 
equipment. The close grouping 
of control elements in Unitrol 
provides many continuing bene- 
fits. Inspection is easier and 
safer, consequently more regular. 
For important savings in space, 
time, labor and costs... for to- 
day, tomorrow, and for years 
ahead ... insist on Unitrol, the 
truly modern motor control. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1308 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


The name UNITROL is a Cutler-Hammer trade mark registered in the 





United States Patent Off 





e. It identifies the genuine and original stand- 


ardized flexible control center, an outstanding engineering achievement 


pioneered by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
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ease and flexibility. The full 75-piece 
orchestra could build to a battering climax 
and—often a lot more difficult—hush to 
a whispering pianissimo. The program was 
conventional, except for one of Brazilian 
Composer Villa-Lobos’ torrid Bachianas 
Brasileiras. But the playing was of the 
caliber that makes such big-name per- 
formers as Helen Traubel. Yehudi 
Menuhin and Artur Rubinstein. recent 
soloists with the Florida, glad-to return 
for more. 

Orlando first heard Conductor Chardon 
in the spring of 1950, when he came to 
town to lead a test concert with local 
imateurs. It was such a success that the 
music-loving citizenry decided to found an 
all-professional orchestra. They set a 
budget of $30,000 for the first season 


(1950-51); the bills mounted to $so0.000. 
\ large. timely gift helped them over that 





Conpuctor CHarpon 
$5,000 makes an angel. 


hump. Then a core of determined sym- 
phony enthusiasts set out to broaden the 
list of contributors, 

Gift Shop Proprietor Joy Hawley, who 
had experience with direct-mail advertis- 
ing, wrote personal letters to hundreds of 
residents of Orlando and nearby Winter 
Park. She and her gift-shop partner, Helen 
Ryan, decided to call anyone who gave 
$5,000 or more an angel. A benefactor 


Oo. a patron $5 





ind so on to 


gives $ 





issoclate members. who give $s, Last 
year the letters brought in $37 





oo toward 
this season's budget of $104.00 





Conductor Chardon. a onetime asso- 
ciate conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, under Dimitri Mitropoulos, now 
has a fully professional ensemble for his 
three-month season. Orlando. the only 
U.S. city under 100,000 to support such an 
expensive orchestra, is pleased as punch 
with his results. It hopes to double its 
budget soon. and confidently expects that, 
before too long. its orchestra will rank 
among the best dozen or so in the U.S. 
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What kind of noise hurts your business most? 





Floor noise. The clatter of heels, the screech of wheels, the Echoed noise like the bang of file drawers, the racket of 
unnerving sound of moving furniture. These and countless machines, the drone of voices are arch enemies of industry. 
other floor noises lower efficiency, production and morale in They cause jumpy nerves and undue fatigue. They are re- 
offices, showrooms and other places of business. sponsible for costly errors and hours of unnecessary overtime. 


Bigelow’s Cushionlok Carpet absorbs up to 90% 
of floor noise...deadens echoed noise, too! 


Bigelow Cushionlok is the only single acoustical treatment that fights 
noise both ways. Acoustical experts agree that this handsome, dura- 


ble new carpet insulates and absorbs sound so effectively that often no & 
further acoustical treatment is necessary. é Gg ed Ow 
Easy to install! Bigelow Cushionlok Carpet requires no cushion lining 


. .. the rubber cushion is built-in. It can be cut in any shape, Cushionlok 


matched, pieced and even re-laid. 


Easy to maintain! Aside from regular vacuuming, Cushionlok needs Ca rpet 
professional cleaning only about once a year. Compare this thrifty | 
maintenance with floors that require sweeping, washing and waxing. Wor Bolter Acoustics 


Send for a sample of Cushionlok. Write on your business stationery to 
Dept. A, 140 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Say It with Slabs 





Despite all the current pother about the 
mechanics o I re are actually 
so few w color on canvas 
that abstractionists get grey trying to 
think up new tricks, Last week artists and 


camp followers were floc king into 1 Man- 
hattan gallery to pay homage to a strang- 
er who had succeeded: 4 husky Parisian 
named Nicolas de St 1], Artist de Staé] 


quickly explained that he is not so much 


concerned with abstr iction for its own 
sike as with the expression of moods 
troused in him by nature. Said he I am 


trying to say what I have to say with as 
few words is possible,”’ 

De Staél’s “words ire masonry-like 
* Of paint troweled on to cany is. His 
biggest picture Weighs 
ind his smallest something more than a 
Sym-class dumbbell. Each colored slab 
hts its neighbors as snugly as a stone in a 
wall. A mound of squarish slabs repre- 





250 Ibs. unframed 


sents a bouquet: rect ingular slabs in hori- 
zontal layers stand for 1 seacoast. De 
taél’s colors are sumptuous, often set off 





lid chunks of coal black which super- 
the canvas in much the same way 
is Rouault’s heavy black outlines. 

Russian-born Nicolas de Staél, 39. was 
orphaned when his parents, fleeing the rey- 
olution, both died at Dar The family 
nurse took him on to Brusse ind a fam- 
ilv f 














riend offered to pay for his educ ition. 











De Staél studied y ith an art teacher who 

sent him on bicycle ty I ll over western 

Europe. where he Practiced by copying 
lasterpieces in muse thusiasm 
xed with his skill, ho popu- 

Mar success at first hungry 
R ted k No 

ime de § 





x 





MEDITERRANEAN 


During World War Il. he served in the 











Foreign Legio; Nt straight back to his 
Paris studio rwards. Then Georges 
Braque befr hin other artists 
dropped round to his studio, and s! 
De Staél’s reputation began to grow. 

In Europe today De Staél is ranked 
imong the most Important “young” art- 


ists. Manhattan critics pleased to have 
1ething really new to write about, trow- 
eled on the praise. “Majestic said the 
Times. Said Art Vews: “One of the few 


painters to emerge from Postwar Paris 





with something Personal to say, and a way 
Manhattan 


buyers were Just as complimentary In 


Ol saving it with tuthority, 


more practical way: by week's end the 


show was 1 near sellout. 


Harvest in Houston 

When the first irt museum in Texas 
swung open its doors 9 years ago, a 
stampede of 10,009 curious Texans wore 
the varnish off the floors in four hours. 
The excitement Wore off almost as fast, 
Only 20.000 more visited Houston’s Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts all the rest of that 
year, and part-time Director James Chill 
man knew that he had a big job ahead of 
hi 


one-day 


transtorming the museum from 





novelty into a permanent addi- 
tion to Houston's cultural life, 

From Rome to Remington. For a 
foundation, Chillman decided to concen- 


trate on the classics Instead of modern or 





onal art. “The children here had never 


seen the important examples of the art 








heritage iv Way but roduction.”” he 

says, “E va 00k t SO Was 

Europe. museum began collecting 
n the great periods in histor 

back to 3.000 B.C 1 richly- 

funeral wreath fron incient 





urn trom the Har 








1 tine green 





century Persia. In paint 
such safe and sy 
Angelico, Bellini 


impressionists as ( ez 


lan stuck 








ters as Fra Rembrandt 


such French nne and 





Renoir 





ns tron 





ctions It has 





£ people 
hot forcing them by say- 


tter like this Divid 





1 his museum work and teach- 
t nearby Rice Insti- 


tute. Chillman over the years laid out art 





courses for Girl Scout leaders ind public- 





school teachers fave youngsters guided 


Houston heard 
Chillman talk bout art over the radio 


tours of the n useum. 


saw the museum's m sterpieces on TY, 
Plowing the Ground. Though Hi 

tons idy ince ] 

vith Chillman’s 


irgues with his results, The 





fuard sometimes ifgu 
Conservative t ste. no one 


Uuseum col- 





lections have grow to a solid $3.s00,.0¢ 
Worth of treasures Manhattan's Samuel 
Kress Foundation will soon add another 





33 old masters. And work is going ahead 











on new wing to the white limestone 
building that x ll provide ft. 
more of exhibition space wher fir 
ished this fall. Best of ll. says in 
Texans are ising the museun 5 
ittendance more than ro 

By now. the museum has grown too 
large for only part-tj ne attention, and 
last week Chillman y IS getting ready to 


turn it over to full-time director, The 
new head man. who wil] take over in Mav 
Lee B. Malone 39. director of the 
1e Arts in Columbus Ohio. 
Chillman figures that 2,000,000 
have already learned bout art from Hous- 
fons museum. And. sav Chillman Up 


to now veve just been plowing the 








Texans 


ground, 








Director CHILLMAN 


After the stamped 
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PUBLIC FAVORITES (25): 


irist dH 


BELLINI'S "CHRIST CARRYING THE CROSS" 
ut I Giorgionc d Tit dic muc Ss any hn to transmute the 
sunlight of 
Bellin's Christ 


(h pain as well as pity. 




















22 GALLONS A DAY WAS CROW’S ORIGINAL PRODUCTION 


In a log cabin near Frankfort, Kentucky, pioneer distiller James Crow, more than a century ago, 


began to produce small batches of the famous whiskey that still bears his name, 
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The whiskey that bears his name continues to be made on 
rt the same site, using the same limestone spring Colonel Crow 
- 7 discovered. Still considered a standard of perfection among 
aN Kentucky bourbons, Old Crow’s fame today is world-wide. 


— James Crow won fame as Kentucky’s first scientific distiller, 
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RADIO & TV 





Man with a Shoestring 


Bill Berns, 33, is a square-faced radio 
executive with a crew cut, easy manner, 
busy brain, and a shoestring for a w illet. 
As program director for ABC’s Manhat- 
tan outlet, WABC. Berns’s job is putting 
entertainment and_ public-service items 
on his station on a practically nonexistent 
budget. 

To get the job done. Berns sprinkles 
his listeners with inexpensive gimmicks 
instead of assaulting them with costly 
productions, Typical is Time Capsule 
(Thursday, 9:30 p.m., E.S.T.). a half- 
hour potpourri of life in the U.S. It is 
tape-recorded and filed with the Museum 
of Natural History, in case inyone wants 








a playback 100 years from now. This 
week Berns spent about two hours lining 
up the guests for his next show Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr.. Al Capp. Author Charles 
G. (The Next Million Years) Darwin. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. The guests will appear 
without fee, which is exactly what Berns 
has to spend on the show. On past pro- 
grams, he has preserved the pop of bub- 
ble gum, statements from Grandma Moses 
and Sam Goldwyn, a conversation be- 
tween London and Manhattan cabbies. 

Philadelphia-born Bill Berns has dab- 
bled in radio reporting, TV agency pro- 
ducing pressagentry and moviemaking. 
He has not yet exhausted all his ingenuity 
on radio, but he thinks a little program- 
ming money would help. Now that ABC 
has merged with United Paramount The- 
aters, Inc., he expects the parent company 
will pour about $35 million into broad- 
casting. “Of that,” he says confidently, 
“T hope $1,000 will come down to me.” 
As for TV, Berns feels radio can surviv e: 
“If TV had come before radio radio 
would be hotter than ever. I can imagine 
a housewife saying, ‘What a terrific ma- 
chine! You don’t have to watch it at all, 
and it’s so restful on the eyes.’” 





Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, March 
27. Times are E.S.T.. subject to change. 


Ravio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m, 
ABC). Boris Godunov (in English). with 
George London and Blanche Thebom. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 5:45 p.m, 
NBC). Toscanini conducting Beethoven's 
Vissa Solemnis, with Singers Lois Mar- 
shall, Nan Merriman. Eugene Conley 
Jerome Hines. 


TELEVISION 


American Inventory (Sun. 2 p.m. 
NBC). A documentary on cancer re- 
search. 

State of the Union (Sun. 4 p.m. 
CBS). Guest: Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell. 

Omnibus (Sun. 4:30 p.m., CBS). Eth- 
el Barrymore in Tennessee Williams’ Lord 
Byron’s Love Letter; George Gershwin’s 


135th Street. 
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The Olivetti Fully Automatic Print- 
ing Calculator offers these important 
advantages: @ permanent record of 
all calculations and results on the 
printed tape; the features of a fully 
automatic calculator combined with 
high-speed, high-capacity adding, 
subtracting and listing; automatic 
credit balance and combined 0 pe ra- 
tion s features; no specialized opera- 
tors re quired, These, plus ve rsatility 
and trouble-free dependability, make 
it a profitable investment for most 


large and small businesses, 


Since its founding in 1908, Olivetti 
has become Europe's largest manu- 
facturer of office machine ry, with 
plants in Italy, Spain, Scotland, 
Argentina and South Africa. Now 
420 dealers in the United States 
serve more than 7,500 businesses 
using the Olivetti Fully Automatic 
Calculating Machine. For informa- 
tion on Olivetti products available in 
the U. S., and demonstration on 
your own figure work, write to the 
Olivetti ¢ orporation of America, 
Department ©, 580 F ifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic 
the Traffic Man is management’s answ 


Manager and his job because we believe 
er to better and more economical movement of material. 








It’s more 


than a change of title 


Some people think “Traffic Manager” is just another name 
for “Shipping Clerk.” It isn’t! It is an entirely different job. 
The shipping clerk function is to see that the goods get to 
their destination on time and in good order. That can be a 
very important job in itself, but it is only the start of 

traffic responsibility. 


The Traffic Manager works closely with department heads 
because real cost is delivered cost. He can often figure out 
savings through changes of routing, or classifying, or by 
making use of storage in transit. He schedules deliveries 
to avoid demurrage charges. A slight change in design or 
packaging or even in labeling can often cut shipping rates 
or reduce breakage. 


The Traffic Manager sits in at the first consideration of a new 
plant location. He studies rates and delivery schedules to 
important markets. He checks the plans at every stage to 
make sure goods will move in and out with the least 

possible handling. 


What is the status of the chief traffic executive in your 
organization? What you call him isn't so very important— 
it’s the way you use him that counts. 





As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 


that will move more goods, more efficiently 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA KEYBOARD MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 
On this calculator hand travel is divided, dis- In the unretouched motion study photograph 
persed. Operator has to think and work in two sys- above, note how the hand not only travels dess but 
tems instead of one! Hands and mind work harder. never leaves the compact Single Keyboard. 


TIME SAVINGS you can SEE! 


These scientific motion photographs made by the U.S. 
Testing Company,” prove that on the fully automatic 
Monroe Calculator, Operators waste no motion, elim- 
inate hundreds of separate operations. This means 


higher output... fewer errors... lower costs. 


Operators Focus on the Problem — Not the Keyboard 
because the Monroe is the only fully automatic calcula- 
tor that lets the operator work—undistracted—in a single 
system, on a single keyboard. Never does she split her 
attention between two keyboards. And hand travel... 
head travel...eye travel are reduced. 


Look at the Compact, Single Keyboard — found only on 
the Monroe—and you'll quickly see why. You'll see the 
concrete reasons your figure production will jump... 
fatigue will decrease... errors will drop. 


Only a Monroe Registers Zeros and Decimals Auto- 
matically! Only on a Monroe can the operator forget 
zeros and decimals. Only a Monroe frees the Operator so 
completely for greater figure output. Let your operators 
thick better, faster, more efficiently — with Monroe! 


You Can See for Yourself How You Save Time, Money, 
Effort with the Monroe Single Keyboard. For additional 
photographic proof, call your Monroe man today for a 


demonstration. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, CALCULATI NG, AD DING AND 
General Offices, Orange, New Jersey. seit ~ ee ‘ oe 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





*Test #44156, April 10, 1952 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Full Speed Ahead 


For the first time in more than two 
years, the U.S. economy is entirely free 
of wage and price controls. As President 
Eisenhower last week struck off the last 
controls—on machine tools. steel chemi- 
cals and other basic commodities—free- 
dom brought only a few price boosts. 
There was a $4-a-ton hike in sulphur and 
a 4¢-a-lb. hike in coffee.* But, in general 
businessmen showed no desire to gouge 
each other or the consumer for that mat- 
ter. Actually. with production so high 
in most raw materials there was little 
opportunity, 


Even where metals were in short sup- 





KINsey Ropinson 
He stopped the workmen... 


ply e.g., aluminum, producers made no 
attempt to raise prices. Their great 
(127%) expansion, launched since Korea 
made them fearful of a glut if their prices 
got out of line. Though U.S. Steel and 
other big producers said there would be 
no general increase, some steel prices. such 
as stainless steel, went up. Mindful. how- 
ever, of the public outcry stirred up by 
their unannounced price rise of five vears 
ago (Time, March 15, 1948), the steel- 
makers showed no signs of raising the 
basic price of steel ingots. a bellwether 
for the whole price level. Steel produc- 
tion soared to a record rate of 119 mil- 
lion tons a year, which would help hold 
prices down. 

As for business itself, it was not only 
booniing. but promised to stay that way. 


* Quick to capitalize on higher-priced coffee 
were U.S. tea importers, who announced ay 
cup of tea made in homes costs an average of 


one-third as much as a cup of coffee.’ 
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Mesny a prophet who had predicted that 
business would slip after midyear changed 
his mind, now saw a good second half. A 
touch of spring in the air gave retail sales 
i push to an estimated 3°% to 7 higher 
than a year ago. The SEC estimated that 
on the basis of a new survey. business ex- 
pansion in 1953 would exceed the record 
$26.5 billion spent last year. And the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s latest sury ey of con- 
sumers’ spending plans indicated that U.S. 
customers this year plan to outspend 1952 
on autos, electrical appliances and houses. 
Thus encouraged. and with plenty of steel 
automakers boosted their week's produc- 
tion to 168,288 cars, the highest in two 
years. As far as anyone could see. the 
watchword for the free economy was full 
speed ahead. 


RAILROADS 
Pay Boost for 1,225,000 


The nation’s 1,225,000 railroad workers 
last week got a pay boost ot 4¢ an hour 
retroactive to Dec. 1, 1952. Though it 
will cost the railroads about $1 20 million 
a year, it was the reason for the raise more 
than the sum involved that riled their 
tempers. The reason: increased “produc- 
tivity” by the rail workers, the first such 
pay award ever made to them on Govern- 
ment authority, 

The award was made by Paul Guthrie, 
economics professor at the University of 
North Carolina and former member oj the 
Wage Stabilization Board. He had been 
appointed by Harry Truman last Decem- 
ber to settle the long pay haggle between 
19 rail unions and 125 eastern western 
and southeastern railroads. In his decision, 
Mediator Guthrie cited no specific ways in 
which rail workers had increased their 
productivity, simply held that rail workers 
are entitled to benefit from the better 
productivity of the whole U.S. economy. 
What made the decision even more sur- 
prising is the fact that the feather bed- 
ding railroad brotherhoods have stub- 
bornly fought all major productivity im- 
provements in their industry (e.g., a su- 
perfluous “fireman” is required on all 
diesel engines; in 1950, federal medi- 
ators ruled out demands for a second 
“fireman”), 

Actually, said the railroad men. the 1¢ 
(which will hike the average rail wages to 
$1.90 an hour) was just another way of 
granting a flat raise. In agreements with 
the various brotherhoods in 1951-52 the 
roads had okayed a 224¢- to 37¢-an-hour 
wage increase. This, said the carriers, more 
than compensated for any productivity 
pay given in other industries, Of more 
long-range importance. Mediator Guth- 
ries award was bound to have a great 
effect on all collective bargaining. With 
the precedent set, there was no reason 
why any union could not demand produc- 
tivity raises, whether entitled to them or 
not, thus destroying the whole value of 
such raises. 











UTILITIES 


Private-Power Victory 

In the Pacific Northwest, where public 
power has taken over 65% of the market 
in the past 20 years private power seemed 
finished. President Frank McLaughlin of 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co... Wash- 
ington’s biggest private utility, finally 
threw in the towel last year after fighting 
a long, rearguard action against the Pub- 
lic Utility Districts, “J ighting them.” said 
he. “is like trying to live in a house while 
the workmen are tearing it down, 

But President Kinsey Robinson of 


Washington Water Power, Washington's 
second-biggest private utility refused to 
give in, First he turned to American Pow- 





Howard Staples 
FRANK McLavGuuiin 
from tearing down the he 





e. 


er & Light, which owned Washington 
Water Power and which. under the hold- 
ing companies’ “death sentence,” had to 
get rid of its subsidiary. A.P. & L. had 
made a tentative deal to sell Washington 
Water Power to the P.U.D.s. But Robin- 
son, who started as a lineman and spent 
14 years building his company, fought his 
bosses’ plan. He won the backing of 
A.P. & L.'s biggest stockholders who per- 
suaded the company to turn down the 
P.U.D.s, distribute Washington Water 
Power stock to the parent company’s 
shareholders. Thus, the utility was put on 
its own (Time, March 31, 1952). Then 
Private Enterpriser Robinson set out to 
save Puget Sound from public ownership. 

New Giant. It looked like a Jost couse 
since McLaughlin had already made a 
deal to sell Puget Sound to the P.U.D.s 
for $96 million. With the deal tied up by 
a stockholders’ suit, Robinson went to 
work to persuade McLaughlin to sell out 
to Washington Water Power. Robinson 
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SENSATIONAL 
NEW 
FRIGIDAIRE 
“CUBELETS”’ 


Successor to crushed, 
chipped or flaked ice 


200 Ibs. a day 
for only 26¢ 





Tiny gems of pure crystal clear 
cubelets— here truly is ice in a 
new and handier form. Only 54” 
square, thick or thin as you prefer. 
Don't pack together, add a merry 
tinkle to every drink. You can chew 
them, too. Ideal for fountain, bar 
drinks, room service, all restaurant 
uses. Frigidaire Automatic Ice Cube 
and Cubelet Makers are powered by 
the Meter-Miser, warranted for 5 
years. Find your Frigidaire Dealer 
in the Yellow Pages of phone book, 
Or write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario, 


FRIGIDAIRE 


SS Ice Cube Makers 
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BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


The most complete line of air conditioning 
and refrigeration products in the industry 








promised him a better offer than the 
P.U.D.s had made. Furthermore. said he, 
by merging Puget Sound with Washing- 
ton Water Power. they would have a new 
giant big enough to fight off the public- 
power men. Last week. after turning down 
two offers, McLaughlin agreed to sell. 

The deal would make the new company 
a statewide operation. doubling its cus- 
tomers (to about a million) and its rev- 
enues (to some $38 million). For every 
share of Puget Sound common, stockhold- 
ers would get half a share of Washington 
Water Power common, plus half a share 
of new cenvertible preferred. Those who 
want cash would get $27 for each Puget 
Sound share (v. $22 offered by the 
P.U.D.s). The agreement must still be 
approved before July 30 by directors and 
stockholders of both companies, and also 
the Washington, Idaho and federal power 
commissions. Washington Water Power 
must also raise $95 million, and the deal 
is off if holders of more than 50% of 
Puget Sound's stock want cash. But Rob- 
inson is confident. Says he: “Washington 
Water Power will have all the authority 
and money on the line before 5:30 on the 
evening of July 30th.” 

Turning Tide. The P.U.D.’s are bound 
to fight. But Robinson, with two victories 
under his belt, thinks that at long last 
the tide is turning in favor of private pow- 
er in the Northwest. Rec ently, the Wash- 
ington legislature passed a bill allowing 
public and private utilities to buy jointly 
or build dams to generate power, One 
such deal already in the making: to 
build a dam at Priest Rapids on the Co- 
lumbia River. With power still short in 
the Northwest, it looks as if there is still 
plenty of room for private enterprise, 
thanks to tough-minded Kinsey Robinson. 


AVIATION 


The Perils of Pioneer 

Ever since ex-Air Force Major William 
F. Long founded Dallas’ Pioneer Airlines 
in 1946, the busy, ambitious feeder line 
has grown like a Texas steer. Stading 
with six surplus Douglas DC-3s, Pioneer 
began by shuttling oilmen from west Tex- 
as oilfields to Dallas and Houston, soon 
built its fleet up to 13 DC-3s and its 
route to 21 cities in Texas and New Mex- 
ico. In 1950, moneymaking Pioneer flew 


| More passenger-miles (37 million) and 


carried more mail than any of the na- 
tion’s 14 other local service lines. 

Last year, bucking hard for trunk-line 
routes, Pioneer asked the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to let it expand to some 30 
cities in five additional states. To prove 
it Was ready, it sold its entire fleet of old 
DC-3s to the Air Force for a profit of 
$945,537, 
m.p.h.), roomier (36-passenger) Martin 
2-0-25. CAB warned Pioneer that the Mar- 
tins were too hot for small airports to 
handle and far too expensive to operate. 
If Pioneer insisted on flying the 2-0-2s. it 
could expect no boost in mail pay. 

Disregarding the warning, Pioneer put 
its new planes into service, then brashly 
asked CAB for a 57% boost in its mail 


and bought nine faster (270 | 
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maintains its own 


28 News Bureaus 


here and overseas... 

to dig up the background 
details . . . 

to thread through the maze 
of contradictory evidence... 
to get you the full 

true story of the events, 


The fasteacting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Children 
THE WORLD OVER 
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ACCOUNTING REPORTS GET OUT FASTER 
WITH OZALID! 


Constant data written once! Variables added 














by different offices simultaneously! No errors! 


No rewriting! Copies distributed immediately! 





SAVE TIME, MONEY ON ACCOUNTING REPORTS! 
USE THIS OZALID SHORT CUT! 


1 Send out OZALID “duplicate originals”* (containing 
* constant data) to departments, branches, field offices. 
Step eliminates recopying constant data 
y Have reports completed (filled in with variable data) 
. 


returned to main office for reproduction with OZALID 
and distribution to management. 


Step eliminates rewriting errors 
3 To make one consolidated report, strip in variable 
. 


data from several reports onto a translucent original, 
Feed “composite” into OZALID machine for copies. 


Step eliminates copying from separate reports 


* Copies of orizinal 


on translucent paper 





The streamlined desk top Ozamatic eae & ; 
makes copies up to 16” wide for account- 4 | s) eae cm. 
F 2 a 
ing reports, invoices, purchase orders and OZALIn ~ 
other business forms from ordinary trans- Peneral Ane 36 iz , 
; . s 2 i 
lucent originals. First copies are available : °hnson City Ki & Filen Corp, 
Hy . 7e . pd 
in seconds, or up to 1,000 letter-size copies formacr’® a: Pie or! | 
per hour at a cost of about 114¢ each. Machine, *bour “On futt in | 
. ZAM Avr 
Send the coupon for full details, or call Name ATIC 
the Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- ieee / 
fied section of your phone book under “SR = | 
Duplicating Equipment and Supplies. a 
i Wissen ~ # 





Check 


t 
Derese 


Cut Copying 


Costs...use 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Company, Montreal 
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Aqua-Tuf 


WET STRENGTH PAPER 





Cees eoerccocccs IE eecccecccccccccs 





Licks those Tough 
Greaseproof 
and Wet Strength 


Packaging Problems 


Moist or semi-moist foods require, 
among other things, a high wet strength 
paper for proper packaging. Rhinelander 
Aqua-Tuf glassine and Sreaseproof pa- 
pers provide wet Strength to a remark- 
able degree. 

The beauty of Aqua-Tuf is that in ad- 
dition to wet strength, it also offers you 
the combination advantages found only 
in glassine and 8reaseproof papers. These 
include odor and moisture exclusion or 
retention, superior moldability, grease- 
proofness, and ease of handling. Cost? 
Surprisingly low—probably less than you 
now pay for fewer advantages. 

The Aqua-Tuf line offers you a wide 
selection of workpapers in a variety of 
glassine and greaseproof grades. We'd 
like to tackle your problem, Why not let 
us know about it? 


Write for samples and full information 


1903-1953 50th Anniver sary 


Rhinelander 


PAPER COMPANY 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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subsidy. Last week CAB turned down the 
petition. Said CAB Pioneer had cost the 
Government more in mail pay ($1,300,- 
000) for six months of Martin operation 
than for a full year of Douglas service, 

The airline, which had gone deep in the 
red, as CAB had warned it might, prompt- 
ly raised a dust storm of protest. Pio- 
neer’s president, General Robert J. Smith 
announced that his line would have to 
fire its 450 employees, shut up shop with- 
in a week, and wires from aroused con- 
Stituents poured in upon Texas Congress- 
men. In reply, CAB calmly indicated that 
there were several anxious airlines just 
waiting to take over Pioneer's routes, 

At week's end, Pioneer's dust storm had 
about blown itself out. It agreed to sell 
its 2-0-25 and buy back a fleet of DC-3s, 
Said President Smith: “There are some 
things you do because you want to, and 
other things you do bec ause you have to, 
This comes in the latter category.” 


AUTOS 
Little Leatherneck 


In Quantico. Va. last week, the Marine 
Corps showed off its new Mighty Mite, a 
pint-size cousin of the wartime jeep (40 
inches shorter and 1,300 lbs. lighter). The 
spunky little auto has no muffler (the 
tubular frame acts as one) and no axles 
(each wheel is independently sprung), and 
can plow through knee-deep mud, ford 
Streams, hit 45 m.p.h. on a level highway, 
climb an 87% grade and be airlifted by 
helicopter. The Marines have ordered ten 
Mites, powered by 65-h.p. Lycoming air- 
cooled engines, from Mid-America Re- 
search Corp. of Wheatland, Pa. 


MANAGEMENT 
The Pace That Kills 


Does the high pressure of their jobs 
cause top corporation executives to burn 
out faster and die earlier than other men? 
Though industry still lacks the statistics 
to make a watertight case, the answer 
seems to be yes. After checking the 
health of more than 25,000 executives 
averaging 45.6 years old. New York's 
Life Extension ‘E; aminers found that 
only 20% were in normal health. In 
Chicago’s Michael Reese Hospital, three 
doctors examined 55 executives under so 
years of age, found only three entirely 
free from organic disorders. Of 340 Stand- 
ard Oil (N.J.) executives reporting for a 
medical checkup, 235 had something 
wrong, and 192 had ills that would materi- 
ally affect their working lives. 

Six Years Too Soon. Faced with such 
facts, U.S. corporations have awakened 
to the acute need to help prolong the 
lives of their executives, As the tempo of 
industrial life speeded up during the war, 
so did the death rate, In General Motors 
alone, 189 of its top management group 
died in five war years. Good executives 
Scarce enough in wartime, have become 
even harder to get in the postwar boom. 
Companies which once regarded an exec- 
utive as expendable but fortunately re- 
placeable have changed their thinking. 








Rogert Situ 
Down to earth. 


Some experts estimate that a $20.000- 
a-year executive represents a $250,000 
investment by his company. And the 
American Fidelity & Casualty Co. has 
found that the average businessman dies 
six years before his time, thus losing for 
the company a sizable investment. 

As long ago as the 1930s, a few com- 
panies like Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sel up company health programs with a 
limited emphasis on the protection of 
executives, But to most companies, the 
fallacy in lavishing care on their machines, 
while neglecting their men, is a recent 
revelation. No longer is an ulcer the badge 
of loyal devotion, a spare tire around the 
midriff an excuse for a gibe. They are 
visible signs of the depreciation of a 
valuable company asset, By last week the 
concern had become so great that Dr. 
Harry J. Johnson, director of the Life 


Extension Examiners. could confidentially 
describe executive health programs as “the 
hottest thing in medicine today,” 





Micuty Mire 
Up in the air. 
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Waste of Time? In starting health 
programs, many a corporation got off on 
the wrong foot by making periodic medi- 
cal examinations mandatory for its man- 
agement group. The result was that many 
executives complained about the “waste 
of time” involved in checkups. The real 
reason was their fear that something 
would be found wrong and that it would 
prejudice the boss against them. 

Instead of a mandatory checkup, most 
corporations have changed to voluntary 
ones—and the results are confidential be- 
tween doctor and patient. Today, of the 
450 companies which the American Man- 
agement Association considers to have 
good medical programs, only a few still 
require a report on each man to the com- 
pany president. But companies like Ford, 
Du Pont, General Motors and Jones & 
Laughlin, all of which have voluntary pro- 
grams, make it abundantly clear to execu- 
tives that it is a good idea to be examined. 

The Last Resort. Because few com- 
panies have adequate facilities to give 
exhaustive examinations, many send ex- 
ecutives to such outside clinics as De- 
troit's Henry Ford Hospital, Boston's 
Lahey Clinic and New York's Life Ex- 
tension Examiners. For many hard-driving 
executives, however, the prospect of 
spending three days idling in bed is too 
deadly an ordeal. To take care of them, 
there is an entirely new kind of clinic, 
where prescriptions are mixed with fun. 

Most lavish is the Greenbrier Clinic, 
set up in a wing of the Greenbrier Hotel 
in 1948 by the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road. Now, 45 big companies send their 
executives to the Greenbrier periodically 
for a leisurely, three-day checkup on the 
company (cost: $100, plus hotel-room 
charges ). Executives may take their wives 
(many clients foot the hotel bill for wives 
too) and play golf or swim between medi- 
cal examinations. Said the wife of one re- 
cent visitor: “The only time in years I 
have spent so long with my husband at one 
time was when he was at the Greenbrier.” 

With this sugar-coating on the pill, the 
executive usually is willing to undergo the 
numerous tests. While these are going on, 
one of the Greenbrier’s doctors gives him 
a light psychiatric once-over, looking for 
hidden tensions in his office or home life. 
In most cases, Greenbrier’s director, Dr. 
James P. Baker, has found that executives 
take treatment for ailments detected. Nine 
out of ten whose examinations show or- 
ganic troubles undergo surgery or change 
their habits. Six out of ten patients found 
overweight start reducing. To help them, 
companies like Du Pont have developed 
special diets; Westinghouse’s executive 
dining room features a 350-calorie “Waist- 
liner” lunch each day and posts a calorie 
count after every item on its menu. 

Living Assets. Corporations with health 
programs (which range in cost from $35 
to S125 a year for each executive) are 
convinced that they are hardheaded busi- 
ness investments. In the 18,000 examina- 
tions that General Motors executives have 
undergone since 1944, ailments such as 
gall bladder trouble, which could be cured 
by a change of diet, serious sinus infec- 
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Netted—a $7,000 Load 


To Protect the Investment, 
Rope with “Something Extra”! 


The cargo in the net is worth more than $7,000. The safety of 
the men waiting on the dock below is priceless. To safeguard 
both, only quality rope like Plymouth Sup BRAND Manila 
Cargo Sling Rope will do. 

Like all Plymouth ropes, Plymouth Cargo Sling Rope was 
designed for the job with the end use in mind. Adequate 
strength is essential and this rope has it, with something to 
spare. But it also is made to resist surface abrasion—which 
means longer life; it has flexibility—which means easier han- 
dling; it can be quickly spliced—which means less time used 
in making cargo nets and slings. 

Plymouth Suip BRAND means rope with “something extra,” 
made with the craftsmanship and knowledge gained in 129 
years of fine rope making. 


Plymouth Cargo Sling Rope is one of over 
65 different types of rope construction 


tasks. For information on how Plymouth 


manufactured by Plymouth to handle 
| 2 Ly Ys | oO U T Ra more than one thousand and one different 





| ROPE 


rope can save you money, write: 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
Dept. IS, Plymouth, Mass. 


* TYING TWINE + HARVEST TWINE + ‘TWISTED PAPER PRODUCTS 
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tions and potentially fatal malignancies 
which required Surgery have been dis- 
covered. In G.M.'s program, the director, 
Dr. Max Burnell. has calculated that 422 

persons underwent operations 
examinations disclosed hidden ailments, | 
Jones & Laughlin’s medical director, Dr. 


D. John Laurer believes that health pro- | 
grams also pay 





‘Tl dont let 
HEADACHE 


J 
ruin my day... 
an extra bonus in morale 


ind better productivity. Said he “When 
an executive doesn’t have to worry about A a-Seltzer 
his health, he feels and works better.” ym 

brings me = 
Snake Eyes 9 


When two 


company supervisors at 6 i —4 
Westinghouse’s big Lester ( Pa. ) jet engine p y e le 
plant walked into the ‘ 
F yy 


after the 










Washroom one 
morning last fortnight they 


saw what 
looked like a clear-cut 


intraction of a 
long-standing company rule, Nine 
were gathered about 
were Immediately 


men 
a crap game. They 
fired. But one of the 
nine, a gear fitter named Edgar 
protested that he had m 
the washroom 










































Fulmer 
erely dropped by 
and had never touched the 
bones, Last week, when the plant super 
visor refused to reinstate 


him, almost 
coo Westinghouse workers walked out 
ind stopped all production. This week the 
plant was closed for the sixth day as both 


sides argued whether Gear Fitter Fulmer 
BATHROOM had been gambling 


or not. Said the union: 
— 


ACCESSORIES The company is using the Fulmer case in THE SYSTEM ABSORBS MORE 
: = 
a? 

ce 


in effort to bludgeor the 


perme PAIN-RELIEVER Faszer WITH 
members into an inetlectual 

® 

an 


ipparatus, 


Said Westinghouse: the company had to | “ 
stand firm on “a Principle you've got to 
live with forever,” 


| BRAND 


ADVERTISING | FIRST AND 
New High 


FOR 
U.S. 


on ACID INDIGESTION 
national advertising Jast year than ever COLD DISCOMFORTS 


before. Publishers Information Bureau last 

; : CHES 
week reported that national idvertising MUSCULAR A 
In magazines, Sunday supplements 


and DisPiay 
on radio & TV networks hit $958 million DEVS SvaRRS 
In 1952, up 9.4% f 


Irom the year before. 
rhe top four advertisers were the same 
as im 1951: Procter & Gamble ($38.6 
million), General Foods ($22 million) \ ‘ MILES 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ($21.8 million) 


LABORATORIES, INC 
General Motors ($19.7 million ). | ELKHART, INDIANA 


AGRICULTURE LFS NO am 
Poison in the Panhandle Meh Get up to 39 % MORE 


In Texas’ panhandle last fall, herds of SR) out of your 
cattle suddenly sickened and died of a Sane TRAIN-TRAVEL DOLLAR ! 
strange disease. Calves of sick cows were Re 


ay 
, : ih Neg) 
stillborn or died shortly after birth. The 


—~\\ (} U.S.A. by train — 
GE hunireds ext 
symptoms (watery eves, sores and a leath- | — =a" ly FREE! y 
‘ry-looking skin) indicated a vitamin de- 


routings, with ate 
feiency. But doses of vitamin A did no | 
FOR HOME OR good. Veterinarians 


leges, are available 
at first called the 


out about them, 
sickness “Disease > hg finally diagnosed it 
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more { 
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hlorinata } ne 8 traced tion 
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Dept. 2075 Milwaukee 3. Wis, 
ometimes called “horny skin = o,f  —————e 
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f ved to be se ir 40 Se . r ® 
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| bines, bulldozers, ete. churchmen everywhere. 
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@ Putting ideas to work through Food Engineering 





Typical of the expertly engineered equipment which 
FMC builds for the vast food industry, this high- 
speed machine is designed to fill up to 650 cons 


or jors per minute. 
Trade Mark 


Orne Cet C00 454.4686 66d 08 


FOOD MACHINGRT 
AND CHEMICAL 


orrorstiow Mm 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products + 


Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump + Westvaco Chemical « 


Propulsion Engine Corporotion + Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries « 





Conning Machinery « Florida « John Bean + 
Buffelo Electro-Chemicol Compony ++ SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamotic Corporation 


SHUR-RAME IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 





-9t the Twist of 3 ) 


Today's many tempting varieties of scientifically processed 
vegetables, soups and fruits, plus an array of other canned { 
mealtime favorites are ready to heat and serve at the twist 

of a wrist. Their important food values together with their 

appetizing Havor is captured and preserved through mod- 

ern canning methods. The fact that such quality controlled 

canned foods are always so readily available on grocers’ 
shelves — priced within everyone's reach, is due in large 

part to modern, efficient, food preparation and processing | 
equipment, engineered by FMC’s Canning Machinery 

Division. This is another example of how FMC puts ex- 

perience to work in finer food engineering. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


diet othe TAY itt tc Tee ree 


Mechanical Foundries + Niogora Chemical « Ohio-Apex 


Stokes & Smith Company + Ockes Manufacturing Company 





FMC BOX MAKING EQUIPMENT 




















RUST! 


Resists Rain, Snow, 
Heat, Fumes, 
Weathering, 
Salt Water, etc. 









RUST-OLEUM 


Rust-Oleum saves preparation, saves 
manhours! Just scrape and wirebrush 
to remove rust scale and loose particles 
... then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer directly over the sound 


rusted surface. Rust-Oleum finish coat- | 


ings in many colors, aluminum, and 
white provide double protection. Specify 
Rust-Oleum for new construction, 
maintenance, or re-modeling. Prompt 
delivery from Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal cities, 


| 
| ATTACH TO YouR LETTERHEAD —mail TODAY! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
! 2484 Oakton St., Evanston, lilinois 


0 Hove a Qualified 
Representative Call 


0 Free Survey 
CJ Complete Literature 
©) Neorest Source of Supply 


cottonseed feed pellets made by For 
Worth’s Traders Oil Mill Co. 

Traders, which had changed the lubri 
cating oil on its pelletmaking machinery 
last fall, had failed to notice that the nev 
oil, containing chlorinated naphthalene 
Was seeping into the pellets, By the time 
it did, the company had sold 6.800 tons of 
the feed. Ironically, some ranchers short 
of plain cottonseed meal had even stood 
in line to get the poisoned pellets. 

By last week the poison in the pan- 
handle had killed or sickened 3.000 head 
o! cattle in Briscoe and Hall Counties 
ilone, many of them valuable breeding 
stock. Cattlemen fear that at least anoth- 
er 1,000 head may be contaminated. Some 
county agents believe that cattle in parts 
of Oklahoma and several neighboring states 
may also be in danger. In Fort Worth’s 
stock pens, federal inspectors were care- 
fully checking all cattle for hyperkeratosis, 
letting them be slaughtered if not too 
sick. An estimated 10,000 with hyperkera- 
tosis have already gone through the yards, 

Though Traders put the blame on a 
third party (presumably the lubricant 
maker, whom it declined to name), it 
promised to make good any “fair and rea- 
sonable” losses to cattlemen. Up to last 
week, they were estimated in the millions. 


MILESTONES 


Died. Gertrude Maynard Anderson, 48, 
Canadian-born ex-actress, and second wife 
of Pulitzer Prizewinning Playwright Max- 
well (Both Your Houses, Winterset) An- 
derson; by her own hand (carbon monox- 
ide poisoning) ; near New City, N.Y. 








Died. Irene Bordoni, so. French-ac- 
cented singer-comedienne of the 1920s; of 
cancer; in Manhattan. She made a 1940 
comeback on Broadway in Louisiana Pur- 
chase, more recently played Bloody Mary 
in a road company of South Pacific. 


Died. Seth W. Richardson. 73, at- 
torney and self-styled “lifelong, conten- 
tious Republican,” who came under right- 
Wing attack as the Truman-appointed 
chief of the Government's Loyalty Re- 
view Board (1947-50) and first chairman 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board; of cancer: in Washington. 


Died. Raoul Duly, 75, one of the grand 
old men of modern school-of-Paris art, 
generally ranked among the top half- 
dozen contemporary French painters: of a 
heart attack: in the Provencal village of 
Forcalquier. Partially crippled by arthri- 
tis for the past 15 years, Dufy never let 
pain or gloom color his work. He was 
famed chiefly for lighthearted, bright- 
hued racing and yachting scenes. 


Died. Frederic Rodrigo Gruger, 82, dean 
of U.S. magazine illustrators who helped 
design the Sateve post's first modern cover, 
illustrated John Marquand’s “Mr. Moto” 
yarns and Earl Derr Biggers’ “Charlie 
Chan” series, 
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Which is the shortest route 


The curved line. It looks much longer but 

that’s because this traditional Mercator map flattens 
out the earth—and the earth is round. In this tinder-box 
world, we need to know—sometimes in a hurry— 

the shortest route to many places. Rand Mf Nally 
supplies the answer. We make maps and globes to 


guide Americans wherever they want to go, for whatever 









purpose. Maps that combine the scientist’s accuracy 
and knowledge with the artist’s imagination and skill. 
Perhaps it is the same happy combination that 
makes our textbooks so authoritative, our children’s 
books so worthwhile. Certainly it helps explain 

why so many business firms rely on Rand MSNally 


for printing that is both creative and accurate. 














PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS + MAP MAKERS - ESTABLISHED 1856 « CHICAGO * NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
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ADD, SUBTRACT, MULTIPLY, DIVIDE 


with the FAC | ‘T catcuiator 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF—that’s the 
amazing Facit! It's so easy to oper- 
ate.. 


BEGINNERS CAN LEARN to use 
Facit in minutes. 


EFFORTLESS, HIGH-SPEED touch 
figuring—tap out all calculations 
on the Facit efficiency-designed 
10-key keyboard 


AUTOMATIC CHECK 
main in all 3 registers. 


COMPACT FACIT takes little more 
space than a telephone. So light 
and portable —carry it anywhere. 


TOP CHOICE in over 100 countries 
—not just for its simplicity and 
compactness but businessmen 
have discovered Facit touch figur- 
ing means fastest and most accu- 
rate calculating. 


RUSTPROOF, DUSTPROOF, FOOL- 
PROOF— made of enduring Swed- 
ish steel. Finest service factory 
trained —in 125 cities from coast- 


figures re- 


to-coast - backed by 10-year supply 
of spare parts. Facit makes elec- 
tricand hand-operated calculators, 
also famous Odhner adding 
machines, 


CIT 


(N SWEDEN 





MADE 





For complete details see your local dealer 
or write Dept. T, FACIT, INC, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
SOLD & SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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CINEMA 
Se ais atid sck ES. 


The Oscars 


In a sort of shotgun wedding Holly- 
wood and together last 
week for the 25th annual presentation of 
Oscars. It was easy to predict who would 
wear the pants in the family. Master of 
Ceremonies Bob Hope, bowing to the 
cathode ray by wearing a blue dress shirt 
with his dinner jacket, cracked: “With 
Oscar 25 years old, it’s high time he got 


television got 


married. While it’s true he has a child 
bride. the kid is loaded. In fact. the 
bride’s father is picking up the tab.” 


(The show cost the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica $250,000. ) 

To the movie fans outside Hollywood's 
RKO Pantages Theater, the show looked 





the show was still fascinating in an un- 
rehearsed, st ir-studded way. 

Oscar for 1952's “best actor” was pre- 
sented in absentia to durable Gary Cooper 


for his performance as the cow-town 
marshal in High Noon. In Manhattan. 
Broadway's Shirley Booth, whose slat- 
ternly housewife in Come B Little 





Sheba was her first screen role, stumbled 
excitedly up the steps to the stage. But 
the Hollywood audience, watching the 
big-screen TV, also saw her gracefully 
walk off with a well-deserved award for 
“best actress.” 

Perhaps in a sentimental mood, the 
academy gave the Oscar for “best pic- 
ture” to Cinema Pioneer Cecil B. DeMille, 
71, for his moneymaking circus extrava- 


SHIRLEY Boot on Hottywoop TV Screen 
At a shotgun wedding, a sentimental mood. 


familiar: klieg lights crisscrossing the wet 
night sky and Cadillacs disgorging jeweled 
ind ermined cargoes. But inside the pal- 
ice, surrounded by TV cameras, zoomar 
lenses, floodlights and monitoring screens, 
the 2,800 top-drawer movie folk were 
icutely conscious that times had changed. 

For the first time. some 34 million 
televiewers got a look at Hollywood's 
most ballyhooed annual event. The TV 
technicians, bossing the whole show, did 
a slick job of switching back & forth be- 
tween Hollywood and Manhattan's Inter- 
national Theater, where a junior edition 
of the ceremonies was under w iv. All the 


cinema queens, some appearing for the 
first time on TV, looked as gorgeous as 
they ever did, but a few seemed to miss 


the careful direction they get in films. 
The cameras might have been less rigid 
(the losers in the audience were ignored 
even though Bob Hope had advised watch- 
ing them: “You'll see great understanding 
great sportsmanship—great acting’). But 


ganza, The Greatest Show on Earth (al- 
ready No. 2 on Hollywood's list of all- 
time big grossers). 
Among other Oscar winners 

@ Best supporting actress: Gloria Gra- 
hame. for her southern belle in The Bad 
and the Beautiful. 

Q Best supporting actor: Anthony Quinn 
for his desperado role in Viva Zapata! 


@ Best direction John Ford for The 
Quiet Man (his fourth Oscar) 

@ Best foreign-language film: France's 
Forbidden Games. 

@ Best two-reel short subject: Walt Dis- 


ney’s Water Birds (Disney's 18th Oscar). 


The New Pictures 


Salome (Beckworth Corp.: C 
tries—with small success—to set the his- 
torical record straight on the story of 
Salome. According to the Biblical version 


slumbia) 






Princess Salome of Galilee was a willing 
tccomplice in the beheading of John the 
Baptist because of his preachings against 
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F-86 Sabre Jet 


designed and built by 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATIONING. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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Why doesn’t oil seep 
through Patapar ? 





The drops of oil you’re looking at are 
resting on a sheet of PATAPAR 27-21T. 
This is a special type of lightweight, 
grease-proof Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment. It completely resists penetration 
of oil. The drops will stay on the surface 
in little globules. They will not spread 
or seep through. There is no “crawl.” 


High wet-strength, too 


Resistance to grease, fats and oils is just 
one of Patapar’s unique characteristics. 
Another is wet-strength. When moist 
products are wrapped in it there is no 
fear that Patapar will weaken and dis- 
integrate. No matter how wet it gets it 
stays intact and strong. 


Other types of Patapar 


Patapar is produced in 179 types with a 
range of characteristics that meet exact- 
ing requirements. Made from pure cellu- 
lose, it is non-toxic and basically has no 
odor, no taste — nothing to impart “off” 
flavor. Patapar is ideal as a protective 
wrapper for foods such as butter, bacon, 
hams, cheese, margarine, poultry, ice 
cream, celery, confectionery. In other 
fields it is serving in an endless variety 
of ways. For example: it is used as a 
separator sheet for rubber, for wrap- 
ping hospital articles to be sterilized in 
live steam, as a separator for tiny mer- 
cury batteries, for wrapping oiled 
machine parts, for 
drafting paper. 

For more information 
about Patapar, for pres- 
ent or future problems, 
write for booklet “T” 
and tell us the applica- 
tion you have in mind. 

wrappers 


Patapar 


HI-WET-STRENGTH + GREASE -RESISTING 





Look for this 
Keymark on 
Patapar food 


s Fy 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Rita Haywortu 
No head-hunter, she. 


her adulterous mother, Queen Herodias, 
and her stepfather, King Herod. As the 
movie has it: Salome (Rita Hayworth ) 
was just a nice, healthy girl over whom 
men lost their heads—tiguratively rather 
than literally. And she danced her famous 
dance of the seven veils not to lure Herod 
into serving up the Prophet’s head on a 
platter but merely to distract the King 
while a handsome Roman commander 
(Stewart Granger), a Secret convert to 
John’s Christian teachings, tried to free 
him. 

Doubtful as history, Salome is just as 
dubious as screen entertainment. A turgid, 
multimillion-dollar blend of sex. spectacle 
and religion, it has been directed with a 
ponderous touch by William Dieterle. 
Chewing at the Technicolor scenery are 
Charles Laughton as a fat. licentious 
Herod, Judith Anderson as an evilly 
scheming Herodias, Alan Badel as 2 
weirdly wild-eyed John the Baptist, and 
Stewart Granger as an intrepid Roman 
commander. Actress Hayworth does her 
best in the dance of the seven veils. With 
choreography by Valerie Bettis, Rita is 
the very picture of a Galilean glamour girl 
in an off-the-shoulder gown by Jean Louis, 
hairdo by Helen Hunt, and make-up by 
Clay Campbell. She wriggles, writhes and 
undulates through this predecessor of the 
modern striptease with such abandon, as 
she methodically removes as many veils 
(six) as the law and the Breen Office will 
allow, that moviegoers may come away 
with the feeling that never before has his- 
tory been so colorful. 


| Love Melvin (M-G-M) is a Techni- 
colored song & dance show with little to 
offer except the animated presence of 
Donald O'Connor. Cast as a photogra- 
pher’s brash assistant whose main job is 
lugging flashbulbs, O'Connor falls head 
over dancing heels in love with a pretty 
Broadway chorine (Debbie Reynolds), and 
boastfully promises to get her picture on 
the cover of his magazine. For the next 


| Several issues, photographs of prizefight- 


ers, puppies and horses keep appearing on 


the magazine cover with increasingly mo- 
notonous regularity—but never one of the 
chorine. Does Debbie ever get to be a cov- 
er girl? Does Donald prove that he is no 
mere flash in the bulb? Do cinemusicals 
have happy endings? 

In the course of J Love Melvin, pert 
Debbie Reynolds impersonates a football 
in a gridiron dance number. Donald 
O'Connor does a tap dance on roller 
skates and goes through some amusing 
rapid costume changes in a photographer's 
gallery. But the picture leaves O’Connor’s 
musical-comedy talents largely untapped. 


Current & Cuoice 

Call Me Madam. Ethel Merman spark- 
plugs a big, bouncy movie version of her 
Broadway hit musical about a diamond- 
in-the-rough lady ambassador (Time, 
March 23). 

Lili. A slight but charming cinemusical 
about an orphan girl, a young magician 
and a romantic puppeteer; with Leslie 
Caron, Jean Pierre Aumont. Mel Ferrer 
(Time, March 9). 

Peter Pan. Walt Disney's lighthearted 
feature-length cartoon adaptation of J. M. 
Barrie’s fantasy (Time, Feb, 2). 

The Little World of Don Camillo. 
France’s Fernandel as a battling parish 
priest and Italy’s Gino Cervi as a Com- 
munist mayor in a film version of the best- 
selling novel (Tre, Jan. 19). 

Moulin Rouge. John Huston’s striking- 
ly Technicolored film about the life & 
loves of French Painter Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec; with José Ferrer (Tie. Jan. 5). 

The Member of the Wedding. Carson 
McCullers’ play about an unhappy twelve- 
year-old girl; with Julie Harris and Ethel 
Waters in their original Broadway parts 
(Time, Dec. 29). 

Come Back, Little Sheba. Burt Lan- 
caster as a reformed drunk and Shirley 
Booth as his slatternly wife in a film ver- 
sion of William Inge’s play (Tre, 
Dec. 29). 

Forbidden Games, Two children play 
at death in a biting French allegory about 
war (Time, Dec. 8). 
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in “paperwork” costs 


For instance: Standard’s FORMS 
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are made so that this 
Burster-imprinter can sign, 
dote, imprint, and detach more 
than 200 separate written 


documents a minute 


Mechanization can lower your finished record 
costs . . . WHEN forms continuously feed, align 
and register accurately on business machines. 
Kant-Slip® forms, with the pinfeed platen, do. 


Standard's top quality forms and devices 
simplify the writing process. That makes a 
big difference in paperwork coats. 


So does Standard's service. Skilled form design 
takes more ‘“‘work’’ out of paperwork, makes forms 
most efficient as instruments of operating your 
business. Searching System Analysis is the basis 
of all the improvements our Representative proposes 
Mechanical service, too, is always available. 


Phone our office in your city. Or write The Standard 
Register Company, 103 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 









standard Register 
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@ Paperwork Simplification 
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A French Cameo 


Count p'Oreet (214 p .\—Raymond 
Radiguet—Grove Press ($3). 


Raymond Radiguet, whose masterpiece, 
Count d’Orgel, is published this week in 
the U.S., was a literary prodigy. He was 
born near Paris in 1903, one of a large 
tribe of children sired by a cartoonist for 
the Paris comic magazine Le Rire. Of his 
mother Radiguet once said: “I don't know 
very well what her face looked like. She 
was always tying shoelaces.” 

Raymond spent the summer of his 
twelfth year in a boat on the Marne. read- 
ing his father’s library of modern French 
authors, and decided to become a writer, 
At 14, he was producing lyric poetry of 
mature feeling and craft. At 15, he hit out 
on his own in the literary life of Paris, At 
17, he brought out his first volume of 
poetry and wrote his first novel. Le Diable 
au Corps (recently made into a French 
film and shown in the U.S. as Devil in the 
Flesh), the story of an adolescent love 
affair, 

The critics got the dithers. “We are in 
the presence of a boy.” wrote one, “pos- 
sessing a creative confidence, a mental per- 
fection and a rigor of expression belonging 
to the most accomplished and the most ex. 
perienced, an artist who has given up all 
the illusions of youth.” The esthetes rolled 
their eyes. “He dominated us all,” says 
Jean Cocteau, “by his wisdom, his calm, 
and the clairvoyance of his myopic eyes 
turned inward,” 

After Le Diable, Radiguet began to 
study the most famous of the French 
courtly novels, The Princess of Cleves, by 
Madame de Lafayette (Tre, May 28, 
1951), and was inspired to write Le Bal du 
Comte d’Orgel. “A chaste love story" — 
he called it—“as shocking as the least 
chaste,” 

A Lineal Prig. The lovers of the story 
are Frangois de Séryeuse, a young French- 
man of good family, and Mahaut, Count- 
ess d’Orgel, descended from the old Creole 
nobility of Martinique, the wife of the 
Count d’Orgel. When the story begins, 
after World War I, Mahaut is scarcely 
more than a child and is deeply in love 
with her husband, a man of 30; “in re- 
turn, [the count] showed her much grati- 
tude and the warmest friendship, which he 
himself mistook for love,” 

The Count d’Orgel, in fact, was a lineal 
prig, living & breathing for social ritual. 
The Orgels met Francois de Séryeuse at 
the circus one night and invited him to 
lunch. Soon he and Mahaut were talking 
about their childhood lives in the coun- 
try. “Francois’ words refreshed her like a 
gift of wild flowers,” 

In a little while, Francois was in love 
with Mahaut, but the count. though per- 
haps he sensed it, was not disturbed. If 
anything, it increased his friendship for 
Francois. “The reason was in fact incred- 
ible. . . We are drawn toward those who 
flatter us, in whatever way.” Francois, for 






a 

Stock, Paris 
Cocreau’s Rapicuet 

At 20, a beehive of unrest. 


his part, admired the count. “His admira- 
tion was above all for a man capable of 
being loved by a Mahaut.” Furthermore, 
Orgel “began to love his wife from the 
moment he saw that Francois loved her, as 
though he needed the evidence of another 
man's desire to teach him her value.” 
Mahaut least of all was aware of what 
was toward. “She behaved like children 
who. . . think if one shuts one’s eyes and 
does not move, one is dead.” 

A Watteau of the Heart. The three 
drift gently down the garden path of self- 
deception in a bee-hum of amorous unrest, 
then all at once Mahaut is stung to con- 


James F, Coyne 





M.I.T.’s Wiener 
At 14, a gentlemanly indifference, 








sciousness. With the realization that she 
loves Frangois, she begs him to stay away. 
When he continues his visits anyway, she 
confesses to her husband and begs him to 
save her. To her amazement. the count is 
not so much disturbed by her news as by 
the fact that she has shared it with 
Frangois’ mother. “It is absurd,” he says. 
“We must find means of putting every- 
thing right... Francois must take part in 
our opening scene [at a masque they have 
Planned |. You must choose his costume.” 
As Mahaut looks at her husband, she sees 
him at last for what he is. 

Precisely at this point, the book ends: 
and with the book. Radiguet’s life ended 
too. He received the Proofs as he lay dy- 
ing of typhoid fever. “Listen,” he said. 
“Listen to something terrible. In three 
days I am going to be shot by the soldiers 
of God. . . I heard the order.” Three days 
later, Raymond Radiguet died. He was 20. 
“Age is nothing,” he had written. “All 
great poets have written at seventeen. T he 
greatest are those who succeed in making 
one forget it.” Radiguet can make a reader 
forget everything but the cool grace of his 
art, in which he is a cameoist of sensibili- 
ties, a Watteau of the heart. 


Small Wonder 


Ex-Propiey: My CuitoHoop AND YOuTH 
(309 pp.}—Norbert Wiener—Simon & 
Schuster ($3.95). 


At seven, Norbert Wiener was already 
interested in chemistry and physics, so his 
college-professor father set up a small 
laboratory for him in their home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. But since Norbert was not 
the kind of lad to lose himself in sterile 
specialization, he also looked into zoology 
and botany—particularly into “structure 
and the problems of growth.” It soon be- 
came clear that little Norbert was a scien- 
tific prodigy, one of the most brilliant 
ever to appear in the U.S. At nine he 
entered high school; at eleven he was 
enrolled at Tufts College, a dumpy little 
boy with thick glasses who found the 
classroom seats disconcertingly large. 

Ex-Prodigy is Norbert Wiener’s mem- 
oir of his difficult years as a child genius, 
Now a mathematics professor at M.I.T. 
and a pioneer in the development of ma- 
chines to do the work of men (Cyber- 
netics—Time, Dec. 27, 1948), he has writ- 
ten a book that rivals in psychological 
interest, if not in literary skill, the recol- 
lections of such other youthful prodigies 
as John Stuart Mill and Samuel Butler. 

"Fool! Donkey! Ass!" Papa Wiener 
was a character in his own right. Omniv- 
orous scholar, fanatical Tolstoyan, rigid 
vegetarian, amateur farmer and heterodox 
Slavic  philologist, Bialystok-born Leo 
Wiener was an austere and aloof, yet 
somehow lovable paterfamilias, Papa was 
dissatisfied with ordinary schools and in- 
structed Norbert personally until the boy 
went to high school. Papa, a good teacher, 
was also an irascible man, and whenever 
Norbert stumbled, there would come 
streaming down upon him a flood of in- 
vective in German: “Fool! Donkey! Ass!” 

Even when Norbert started going to 
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essna 
Sreanaens 


SHAFFER'S HERB BEATTY 


No missed deliveries 


1953’s CUSTOMERS 


Have One Thing in Common! 


As business swings into another year, 
it’s evident that all customers are de- 
manding service with a capital “S”— 
prompt service, frequent service from top- 
notch executives. With good men scarce, 
salary demands high, it’s quite a problem. 
But some firms are finding an answer... 


HEAVY INDUSTRY 
Shaffer Saves Days 


Just the cry “Rush Delivery!” is enough 
to start Herb Beatty, chief pilot for 
Shaffer Tool Works, Brea, Calif., on a 
dead run. Beatty knows how much money 
burning or shut down oil wells can cost 
his company’s customers. Immediate de- 
livery of drilling equipment (often to in- 
accessible well sites) saves hundreds of 
dollars an hour! That's one reason Shaf- 
fer owns a fast Cessna 195 airplane. 

“We have 8 offices in California, alone,” 
adds Beatty. “Driving to all of them used 
to take 3 days. Now, I fly the loop in 6 
hours!” He’s flown more than 250 em- 
ployees in the Cessna: to attend con- 
ferences, visit Shaffer’s 10 other offices 
(in 7 states), photo-survey new oil fields, 
make sales trips, even take office employ- 
ees on “morale-boosting” flights. “When 
customers need fast transportation, I’m 
at their service, too,” adds Beatty. “It’s 
brought us friendship ... and plenty of 
new business!” 

“Not even a ‘Twin’ could do the jobs 
our Cessna has,” he says. “It’s up every 
day, flies over 1200 hours a year in all 
kinds of terrain and weather and still 
costs only 55¢ an hour to maintain (plus 
fuel costs). Frequently, I take off and 
climb with full gas, passenger and bag- 
gage loads. I’ve never seen another single- 
engine ship do that,” adds Beatty. “In 
short,” he concludes, “the 195 is fast, easy 
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NOW BUSINESS IS 


AIRBORNE 











AND CALIFORNIA BRANCH OFFICES 


3 days by car, 6 hours by Cessna 


to fly and plenty rugged. We simply 
wouldn't be without ours!” 


CONTRACTING 
Two Weeks’ Work in One 


Ed Lessinger, heating and plumbing con- 
tractor of Boise, Ida., says, “My Cessna 
170 is as much a part of business as my 
automobile!” Flying to Salmon, Stibnite, 
Gooding, Arco and Challis, Ida., Lessinger 
can supervise all his out-of-city projects 
in one week. “I couldn’t do it in two weeks 
by car,” he adds. The Cessna is also used 
to carry parts, attend job estimates, bid 
openings and sales meetings. “It’s the 
roomiest plane I've seen for hauling 
supplies,” states Lessinger. He also 
praises 170s economy, says, “It uses 6.9 
gallons of gas an hour on many trips, 
costs me only 6.6¢ a mile to fly! I run 
the engine awfully hard,” he adds. “Still, 


in over 500 flying hours, it’s only required 
routine checks,” 


YOUR BUSINESS 

Wouldn't a Cessna solve many of your 
personnel, time and travel problems, too? 
Then try the idea of business flying before 
buying. Charter a Cessna. Use it as your 
own. Fly it on trips—compare time, costs, 
sales results, hours spent at home. Then 
you'll discover your business can profit- 
ably enter the “Air Age,” too! 

See your local Cessna dealer today. 
He'll gladly make all arrangements. 


* * * 


For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write GESSN'4 AIR- 
CRAFT CO., Dept. TM-33, Wicnira, KAN, 








luggage capacity . . 





TODAY, CESSNA IS NO. 1 





THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN BUSINESS FLYING 


To celebrate the Golden Anniversary of Flight, Cessna Presents its new ‘Golden Year" 
1701 Smooth 6-cylinder 145 H. P. service-proved Continental engine cruises at 120 
m.p.h. All-metal propeller and spinner. ‘*Para-Lift” flaps reduce landing speed 10%, 
shorten take-offs. New heating-ventilating unit gives 70% more heat. Patented Land- 
ing Gear smooths rough fields. New instrument Panel, cowling and striping, All-metal 
construction and dependability. High-Wing stability, visibility. Hydraulic brakes. 120-Ib. 


- AND STILL AMERICA’S LOWEST-PRICED ALL-METAL PLANE BY 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! Also see the new, faster 4-place Cessna 1801 
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IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 
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A) New 32-page bookler 
shows you how to 
work flavor magic with 
wine and brandy in a 
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fathous dishes and 
mixed drinks 
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school, the parental tyranny continued. | 
At this time, in addition to teaching his | 
regular classes at Harvard, papa had un- 
dertaken to translate 24 volumes of Tol- 
stoy in 24 months, and in the evenings. 
while scribbling furiously and peering into 
proofs. he would hear out Norbert’s les- 
sons. And though he was listening with 
only half an ear, that was quite enough to 
catch Norbert in his mistakes. 

Inevitably, little Norbert turned out to 
be something of an infantile monster. 
Once, when a Latin tutor annoyed him, he 
turned the garden hose on the fellow, An- 
other time, when his parents sent him to a 
Unitarian Sunday school to give him some 
contact with other children, little Atheist 
Norbert got into debates with the minis- 
ter on the existence of God. 

Greek v. Trivialities, The crisis in 
young Norbert’s life came after his gradu- 
ation from college at 14. Neither child nor 
man, he was physically exhausted and sud- 
denly troubled by “one of the greatest 
realizations that the infant prodigy must 
make: he is not wanted by the commu- 
nity.” Enrolled as a graduate student at 
Harvard, Norbert was frequently miser- 


able. “I had no proper idea of personal | 


cleanliness and personal neatness, and I 
myself never knew when I was to blurt 
out some unpardonable rudeness.” By 
now, he wanted to rebel against papa, yet 
he lacked the daring to do so. At Harvard 
he was looked upon as something of 
freak, for there, writes Wiener with a bit- 
terness that the years do not seem to have 
erased, “a gentlemanly indifference” to- 
ward matters of the mind was very much 
the style. And most disturbing of all was 
his encounter with anti-Semitism. Norbert 
had been brought up without any sense of 
Jewish tradition, his mother had once de- 
nied to him that the family was Jewish at 
all, and he was entirely unprepared for the 
prejudice he encountered. 

But somehow he managed to come out 
of it all. He got his Ph.D. at 18, and did 
graduate work in philosophy under Ber- 
trand Russell, John Dewey, Josiah Royce 
and George Santayana. For a time he 
vacillated between mathematics and_phi- 
losophy, finally chose math, with brilliant 
results. Looking back on his youth, Nor- 
bert Wiener tries hard to strike a judi- 
cious balance. He still admires the stand- 
ards of scholarship and devotion to intel- 
lectual matters he learned from his father. 
He cannot help agreeing with papa that it 
was worth learning geometry, Greek 
Latin and German “at an age when most 
boys are learning trivialities.” But, he 
adds, “my boyhood was not all cakes 
and ale.” 


Native Doesn't Live Here 


THe Oursioer (405 pp.) — Richard 
Wright—Horper ($3.95). 

When Novelist Richard Wright was a 
teen-ager in the South, he once forged a 
note and handed it to the local librarian 
“Please let this nigger boy have the fol- 
lowing books.” Among the books he want- 
ed was Dostoev sky's Poor People. From 
his own bitter experience of life, young 


Feed your dog like this 
Dash-fed champion! 


Champion Miss Judy of 
Wyckoff poses for handler 
John P. Murphy and shows 
the Beagle Hound perfec- 
tion that wins her many dog 
show awards. Your dog, 
too, deserves Dash—to Joos 
and fee/ his best ! 
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Wright already knew just about all there 
was to know about poor people; he was 
looking for other kinds of enlightenment 
—€ye-openers for young writers. In Do- 
stoevsky he found his eye-opener, and in 
world Communism his herald. Less than 
20 years later, Moscow's critics were com- 
paring Mississippi's Richard Wright to his 
Russian model. 

It was Native Son that prompted the 
comparison, a powerful, brutal reminder 
of black resentment and confusion in a 
white man’s capitalistic world. It made 
Wright at 31 a world-famed author and 
the literary darling of the Communists. 
His new novel, The Outsider, will hardly 
add to his reputation on either front. 

The Outsider of the novel is Cross 
Damon, a Chicago Negro mail carrier 
(Wright was once a post-office clerk in 
Chicago ), Cross, a discontented man with 


André: Sonine 


NOVELIST WRIGHT 
The world is getting worse 


a vast appetite for sex and drink, is mar- 
ried, but separated from his wife Gladys 
and their three children. His newest sweet- 
heart is pregnant, under the age of con- 
sent, and threatening him with jail if he 
doesn’t divorce his wife and marry her. 
His wife Gladys feels well rid of Cross 
but won't divorce him. His dilemma is 
solved by a subway accident. Cross heads 
for New York. 

In Harlem, Cross gets tangled up with 
the Communist Party, but sees through it 
almost at once. In quick succession he 
kills two top Communists as well as his 
landlord. The wife of one of the Commu- 
nists, a white woman, becomes his mis- 
tress, but commits suicide when Cross is 
exposed as a murderer. 

Novelist Wright, now disillusioned with 
his Communist friends, writes from the 
thesis that Cross Damon, weakling and 
murderer, is the victim of a world bereft 
of values and decency, haunted by fear 
and peopled by despairing creatures who 
have quit on life. Damon, he says, could 
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want to let a business associate 
know I remember a date or 

an occasion important to him. 

A big bouquet or a living 
plant says just exactly 

what I want to say... 


in perfect taste.” 


Ei. 
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say it with Flowers-By-Wire! 
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plant in every man’s office! 
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Quiet, powerful, dependable 
Direct-Drive Centrifugal Fans, 
part of ILG's complete line 
available throughout the world. 





LABORATORY ODORS—or any other objectionable or dangerous odors. 


-- are 
swiftly removed these days with effective ILG 


Ventilation. Trained engineers who 
Know ventilation are nearby, ready to help you solve air-handling problems. 


quality ILG equipment is available everywhere for quick installation 


Finest 


Let's get to- 
gether—either phone our nearby Branch Office (consult classified directory) or write 
Dept. 4, Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2847 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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Tippy Drake finished her str ptease for 
Bart Blaine. slipped into her ck thes, took 
live bucks « I | 


of the room 





guy who had had a heart attack and whose 











loctor had forbidden him to chase pieces 
of red me down the hospital cor- 
ridor. Bart lay in bed, clutching the pant- 
ies Tippy had tossed hi ind howling 
She'll kill me, that white stretch of firm- 
fleshec 1. be tiful mocking bitchery!” 

It is scenes such as this that have led 
Publishe I Straus & Young to bal- 
lyhe ’ is “the most explosive 
nove ive ever published. So loud 
are the explosions, in fact, that the mes- 





the novel is almost 





sage oO i) drowned ¢ 

Author Kennedy argues that sin is increas- 
ing In modern society, and he is against it. 
This puts him about midway between 


Philip Wylie and Kathleen Winsor 


except 
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that he lacks Wvtie’s literary stature and 
Wrilés worse than Winsor, 

Hero Bart is a Hollywood golden boy 
but success has gone to his bed. When he 
is not too busy with call girls and his best 
friends’ wives. Bart worries about his re- 
lations with his wife Mollie and wonders 
why she is growing so cold toward him. 
Oh Mollie!” he cries. “sing sweet across 
the wires to your baby.” But Mollie is 
fed up with baby: her heart belongs to the 
nonprofit Community center she hopes 
to found. 

On top of all this. Bart begins to slip. 
His heart attack is the tipoff to the people 
who have been wondering how iong he can 
keep up his pace. The studio hires stand- 
ins to play Bart's fighting parts, and 
younger bruisers are secretly screen-tested 
to step into his shoes. The finaljty of his 
fix strikes him when he boards a train at 
Los Angeles and realizes that “not even a 
Brownie snapshot camera was in sight. 

Author Kennedy's aim. it seems. is to 
warn Americans that neither sex nor suc- 
cess is the big thing in life. He suggests 
that Mollie. in her concern for nonprofit 
community centers, is on a much sounder 
tack than Bart. But these didactic reflec- 
tions should not seriously interfere with 
the sale of the book. either in hard covers 
or in the inevitable paper-back reprints. 


Recent & READABLE 
Holmes-Laski Letters, edited by Mark 
DeWolfe Howe, Nearly 1.300 pages of 
learning, gossip and friendly controversy 
between a skeptical old Brahmin and a 
Marxist intellectual (Time. March 23). 

The Man Whistler, by Hesketh Pear- 
son, A_ brisk inecdotal portrait of the 
oth century painter and eccentric (Tie, 
March ; 

Five Gentlemen of Japan, by Frank 
Gibney, A searching book about the Japa- 
nese. told around the lives & times of an 
admiral farmer, a newspaperman, a 
steelworker ind the Empe ror (Time 
March 16). 

The Happy Rural Seat, by George 
Lanning, A brilliant first novel on the sub 
ject of the unlived life, with fresh varia- 
lions on the Henry James theme (Time, 
March 9). 

A Good Man, by Jefferson Young. The 
story of a Mississippi Negro who decides 
to paint his house, and white at that 
(Time, March o). 

Prince of Players, by Eleanor 





The rag nd tempestuous 
Booth, most famed actor 
(Time, March 2). 
The Plantation, by Ovid Williams 


Pierce. A skillful story, quietly told, about 
a self-forgetting Southern family man 
(Time, March 2). 

Out of Red China, by Liu Shaw-tong. 
A straight and human account of life 
under Mao Tse-tung’s new order. by a 

ung Chinese who took a close look, then 
1 his life (Time, Feb. 9). 

The Mongol Empire, by Michael 


Prawdin, First U.S. publication of clas- 
sic history of Genghis Khan and his suc- 
cestol wiginally (1938) published in 
Ger lime, Feb. 9). 
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“THEY WON’T LEAVE WITHOUT 
US, WILL THEY, WHITEY 2?” 


“NO CHANCE OF THAT, 
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How BIG is the 


The market LIFE reaches with a single issue (11,880,000 house- 
holds*) is big enough, all by itself, to consume the entire yearly pro- 
duction of most brands, many manufacturers, many entire industries. 


*Source: “A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience of LIFE (1952),” by Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc, 














In the home furnishings field: In electrical appliances: 

If, this year, just one new mattress were to be sold If, this year, a new refrigerator were sold to just one 
to each of the 11,880,000 households that are reached out of every three households reached by a single 
by a single issue of LIFE, sales to this group alone issue of LIFE, sales to this group alone would far ex- 
would be far greater than the total 1952 production ceed the total 1952 production of all refrigerator 
of the entire mattress industry. manufacturers combined. 





In the packaged food field: In the automotive field: 

If, this year, the largest manufacturer of ready-to-eat If, this year, the maker of the largest-selling U. S, 
cereals were to sell one package a week (of any of his automobile sold a new car to just one out of every 
brands) to all the households reached by a single eight of the 11,880,000 households reached by a sin- 
issue of LIFE, he would beat his 1952 sales record by gle issue of LIFE, his sales for 1953 would set a new 
more than 150 million packages, record for sales in any one year, 
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In toiletries: 


If, this year, the makers of brushless shaving cream 
(tube or aerated) sold just one 59¢ container every 
third month to the men in the households reached by 
a single issue of LIFE, sales to this group alone would 
far exceed the industry’s total 1951 sales. 





In men’s wear: 


If, this year, the manufacturers of men’s and boys’ 


summer suits were to sell a suit to just one out of 


every two males reached by a single issue of LIFE, 
sales to this group alone would exceed the total 1951 


cuttings by more than a million suits. 


...and how 


BIG is LIFE? 


How big in the public mind? 


How big in circulation? 


Except for the Reader’s Digest, which carries no 
advertising, LIFE is the biggest magazine in the 
U. S. Its circulation is more than 5,300,000. 

In 1952 (latest available A.B.C. figures), LIFE 
sold 57,484,856 copies more than the next biggest 
weekly —and 220,267,196 more than the biggest 
monthly that carries advertising. 


How big to U.S. business? 


In 1952, LIFE’s advertising revenue was $96,897,- 
749.** This is the highest figure that LIFE—or 
any other single national medium—has ever 
achieved in one year. 


To back up theirin vestment, advertisers bought 
from LIFE more than 19,000,000 pieces of point- 
of-sale material for retail tie-ins in 1952. 


**Source: P.I.B. (gross figures). 


In 1952, the American people paid more than 
$38,000,000 for LIFE . . . single copies and sub- 
scriptions. This, too, is higher than in any year 
to date. More regular subscribers renewed, and 
more newcomers became subscribers than ever 
before in LIFE’s history. 


All of this, of course, is a tribute to LIFE. But 
it is particularly a tribute to an America more in- 
tent, more curious about the world of today... 
and the world of tomorrow. 
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BEFORE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMP BURNS OUT 


Yes, the standard 
Westinghouse Fluo- 
rescent Lamp lasts for years in 
the average home. In fact, based 
on the rated life of 7500 hours this 
means 314 years in an office or factory, 
Color stays uniform, too. Years after you buy 
one particular color of Westinghouse Lamps you 
can make replacements with new Westinghouse Lamps 
of the same color—and the appearance is the same! 


For details contact your Westinghouse Lamp supplier or write 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 





See our three popular TV shows every week... 
Freedom Rings ... Westinghouse Studio One... Meet Betty Furness 


You CAN BE SURE... - “* Westinghouse 
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Heavy-Fingered. In Walla Walla, 
Wash., someone broke into A. Wylie’s 
monument display room, stole two tomb- 
stones, 


Reputation at Stake. In Indianapolis, 
the worried manager of the Essex House 
called an electrician to come quickly and 
replace the burned-out first two letters of 
its big neon sign. 


Around the Clock. In Hyattsville, 
Md., 83-year-old J. A. Dobson was arrest- 
ed for drunken driving after he slammed 
his automobile into a pole in broad day- 
light and bayed at a policeman: “This is 
my night to howl.” 


Young Love. In Ahmadabad, India, 
police stopped a marriage contract cere- 
mony in a nearby village, told the parents 
of the one-year-old groom and the nine- 
month-old bride not to be in such a hurry, 


Heave Ho! In San Francisco, when 
Floyd Ford's car got stuck in a rut, he 
and a friend got out to push, shoved it 
out of the rut and over a 75-ft. cliff. 

To the Point. In London, a soldier's 
wife who had been ordered to leave her 
military quarters wrote to British Under 


| Secretary of War J. R. H. Hutchison: 


“Dear Sir: I remain, Yours truly.” 


Sales Resistance. In Baltimore, while 
Insurance Agent Manuel Hyman was try- 
ing to sell him a policy covering losses 
from holdups, Liquor Store Proprietor 
William Gross was held up by three gun- 
men, still couldn't decide whether to buy 
a policy. 


By the Rule Book. In Toronto, Roy 
Wallis complained to police that, although 
he was uninjured when his automobile 
crashed into a pole, two solicitous by- 
standers insisted on applying first aid, 
dragged him out of the car, twisted his 
irm to make him lie down on the cold 
pavement. 


Special Delivery. In Middletown, Ohio, 
Letter Carrier Webster Newton opened a 
sidewalk mailbox to collect the outgoing 
mail, found a can of washing powder, four 
cans of cold beer, $11 in change, two keys, 
and 28 envelopes filled with scrap paper. 


Referendum. In Holly Springs, Miss., 
Police Chief Jimmie Warren explained 
why the streets are lined with unused 
parking meters: “A good salesman sold 
the city the meters, but they are very 
unpopular. By common consent, nobody 
puts a coin in and nobody gets a ticket.” 


The Competition. In Detroit, Mrs. 
Marguerite Norton got a divorce after 
testifying that she had to work to support 
herself because her husband lavished so 
much money and affection on his 10,000 
pet worms. 
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i skins it, takes out yne, trims it 
fat. rhe *n rem the shank in such a way that you g gnificent, tender 
whole slices from first to la America’s original... and finest... canned 
ham. Geo, A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota. 


